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Events of the eek. 


Tue Prime Minister’s speech to his “ fellow-Liberals *’ 
of the Manchester Reform Club was an extremely skilful 
performance; but it leaves the issue between him and 
them where it was. It has been coldly received in both 
the camps into which the Georgian army is divided ; the 
Liberals asking pointed questions about policy and the 
attack on Sir John Simon, the Tories inquiring, 
through the “ Morning Post,’’ how long Mr. George can 


go on riding two horses at once when each steed is pulling | 


in a different direction. For the. moment there is a 
slight turn of the reins to Liberalism. Mr. George hinted 
to Manchester that he cared nothing for the Anti- 
Dumping Bill. That measure has now been thrown 
aside, either to be revised in the coming Session, or given, 
like Mr. Beckett, a knock-out blow. But that is ‘mere 
evasion. The Government lives on the fact that to-day 
veither Toryism nor Liberalism is sincere. When 
serious politics revive it will go, not before. 


* * * 


THE speech was an ingenious attempt to defend Mr. 
George’s supersession by Mr. Asquith by the hint that 
the war was being lost, and that a new direction was 
essential, followed by a challenge to that statesman to 


say how he could have dismissed his Tory colleagues after — 


their services in the war, and why a Coalition should 
not exist without a sacrifice of principles. The answer 
to both these questions is simple. Mr. George should 
have resigned as soon as the peace had been concluded, 
and stated his principles to the country for it to take 
or to l@ave. And as for the present Coalition, it exists 
by virtué of a mere trick of ‘‘ suggestion.’’ Mr, George 
asks his followers, Liberal and Tory, to look at black 
and white, and declare the true tint of both colors to be 
grey. Thus he produces an Irish Government Bill, 
which he can call Unionism to Sir Edward Carson’s face 
and Home Rule to Sir Denald Maciean’s, and an Anti- 
Dumping Bill which he can equally father on 
Mr. Runciman and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. His 
real plea is not for a party or a Government but for 
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himself, as the country’s only shield from Bolshevism. 
That, again, is mere equivoque. It seems to be pure 
anti-Laborism. But Mr. George will proclaim no 
crusade against Labor. Te will merely ask Mr. Thomas 
to step in to Downing Street by the back door instead 
of the front. 
* x * 

Bur granting the Lloyd George proposition that no 
“ alternative’? Government exists—how far does 
the Prime Minister think he can stretch such 


| allegiance as he claims from his “‘ Liberal ’’ supporters? 


We pass Ireland, and the unspeakably silly Anti- 
Dumping Bill. What front does he show to the Aliens 
Bill? Clause 9 was the fruit of his treaty with the 
Bottomleyites. On Monday the House of Lords— 
the anti-Liberal, the aristocratic Chamber—tore it to 


| pieces, and flung it back in the Government’s face. No 


man but the Tory Lord Chancellor dared to say 
“ content ’’ to the proposition that it should pass. There 
was not an argument addressed to it by Lord Buckmaster, 
or Lord Newton, or Lord Salisbury that was not an 
argument of liberalism and of humanity. There was not 
a word said in its favor that ought to pass muster in any 
assembly more enlightened than, say, a slave-holding 
Legislature in one of the Confederate States before the 
Civil War. What right has a statesman who promotes 
such obscurantism to a place at a Liberal gathering, 
or to the regard of a liberal-minded man? 


* * * 


M. CLEMENCEAU’s sudden decision to pay a flying 
visit to London has naturally aroused speculation, He 
may be coming to talk about coal and credits. Buti the 
more probable guess is that he is anxious to secure our 
signature to the Treaty of Alliance, which has lapsed bv 
the refusal of the American Senate to ratify it. Our 
signature was made dependent on America’s entry into 
the triple combination. There is a suggestion that 
Belgium also wishes to join it. We were opposed to 
the Treaty in its original form. Without America it 
is obviously still more dangerous. It seems to us 
impossible to reconcile it with the spirit of the League 
of Nations, and we are glad to note that Lord Robert 
Cecil has expressed the same view. If France and 
Belgium also must be re-insured by special Treaties, the 
general obligation of mutual defence under the Covenant 
of the League will virtually lapse. To be tied in this 
way to France is practically to promise her our support 
in whatever dangers her reckless militarist policy may 
bring upon her. The chaos in the Centre and East of 
Europe is at least partly her work. After driving vast 
pepulations to despair, she now secks from us a guarantee 
that no unpleasant consequences shall fall upon her. Such 


_ a guarantee would dispense her from any obligation to 


show a spirit of caution and a regard for the rights of 
others. By the Covenant of the League we agree to 
support her—and others-—against aggression. That 
should suffice. 
% * * 

Tue efforts of the French Government to make the 
most of the tension with Germany over the final 
ratification of the Peace Tveaty have evidently met with 
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scme resistance on our side. Mr. Churchill does not 
take the alarmist view of German armament attributed 
to Marshal Foch. The Note presented to Germany on 
Monday is moreover something short of an ultimatum. 
There are in it some traces of a more conciliatory temper, 
which are to be attributed, we imagine, to British 
editing. None the less the Note is sharply worded, and 
concludes with a sufficiently clear warning. Unless the 
Treaty is signed “without delay,’’ the Allies have the 
power to terminate the Armistice and take such military 
measures as they think necessary. This warniag is given 
“ for the last time.’’ The Note does, however, state that 
France will restore her prisoners as soon as the Treaty 
comes into force. Further, though, Germany must agree 
to surrender the full 400,000 tons of harbor equipment 
demanded from her, she is assured that in making their 
selection, the Allies will leave her enough for her vital 
needs. The additional Note on the Scapa Flow business 
passes over the German request for arbitration in silence, 
and relies on a single equivocal sentence of von Trother’s 
letter to von Reuter, wrenched from a context which 
suggested an innocent meaning, as proof that. Berlin 
ordered the scuttling. It is slight evidence on which 
to base so heavy a penalty. On what is really the main 
issue (whether after signature these methods of one- 
sided dictation are to continue without reference to 
arbitration) both Notes are ominously silent. 


7 * * 


Tue German Government will probably sign, and it 
will be wise to do so, for there are signs that our Foreign 
Office now follows French inspiration with flagging zeal. 
Mr. Churchill’s considered answer on German armaments 
administers a quick but final check to the alarmists. 
There is, he says, no evidence that Germany is organizing 
an army “ for offensive purposes,’’ on the contrary she 
has anticipated the Treaty by reducing her forces 
already. The regulars (Reichswehr) reached a 
maximum of 500,000 in August, and now number 
390,000. The constabulary (Sicherheitswehr) numbers 
70,000, scattered in the larger towns. The civic guards 
(Einwohnerwehr) are neither armed nor in uniform, and 
are to serve in case of local disturbances. Mr. Churchill 
in short confirms our own strong opinion that these forces 
exist for interral purposes, though to our thinking their 
possible use for a monarchist stroke is disturbing. That, 
however, is not a matter which directly concerns the 
Allies, nor does it implicate the Berlin Government, 


which is obviously itself alarmed by the attitude of its 
higher officers. 
” * * 


Tue internal condition of Germany does not improve. 
The Congress of the German Independent (Minority) 
Socialists, held at Leipzig, registers a step towards revolu- 
tion. The party is growing very rapidly, and has more 
than doubled its membership since March, and now 
counts over 700,000 adherents. Its statement of principles 
now rests definitely on acceptance of the Soviet system, 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. It has drawn the 
conclusion by deciding to adhere to Lenin’s Third 
International, though it makes some conditions dictated 
by a sense of dignity. It thus follows the Italians in 
stepping out of the Western or Second International. 
That organization is now sadly lamed, and neither the 
French nor the British will enjoy the prospect of meeting 
the Majority as the sole representative of German 
Socialism. Another consequence of this decision is, of 
course, that the reunion of the German Majority and the 
Minority, which Herr Bernstein and Herr Scheidemann 
were trying to bring about, has become impossible. The 
“Minority ’’ (they are probably now nearly as strong 





as the “ Majority”) expects rather than fears a 
monarchist-military coup d’état, and evidently hopes that 
its defensive counter-stroke would rally the whole working 
class and make it the leader in a definitely revolutionary 
general strike. Industry meanwhile reflects the unrest, 
and the continual locks-out and strikes have a political 
color. 
* * * 


Tue Government of India Bill has passed through 
the Commons smoothly, rapidly, and _ easily. 
Mr. Montagu piloted it with skill, and staved off 
amendments from its critics of both the opposing schools. 
The good work done by the Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons remains, however, and on the whole, that Com- 
mittee did not worsen the original draft. The House was 
interested chiefly in the effort to insert women’s suffrage 


‘inthe Bill. The case for it is at least as strong in India 


as it is elsewhere, but this is a reform which bears its due 
fruit when a community is ripe for it. That may be the 
case in India, but probably it is the wiser course to leave 
the Indian Provincial Assemblies to settle this matter 
for themselves. Mr. Montagu defended the “ reserva- 
tion’’ of some matters, e.g., labor legislation, on the 
ground that a Chamber based on a franchise which 
includes less than 3 per cent. of the population is not to 
be trusted to represent the workers. That is clearly true, 
but is the bureaucracy which is content to leave Indian 
coal-miners working a 60 hour week at 44d. a day, a 
better guardian? The way out of this difficulty might be 
to give Labor special representation on a trade basis. 


* * * 


Tue Army Estimates for the year 1919-20 reach the 
gigintic figures of 405 millions. | They provide for 
*,600,000 men, and the one element of hope is that this 
figure will, we are told, fall to 400,000 (including 100,000 
Indians) by the end of March. That is better than the 
original estimate of 825,000 men next March. But 
there is no change of policy; the pressure towards 
economy has merely resulted in a speeding up 
of demobilization. The old army, including the Flying 
Corps, cost us 28 millions in the last year of peace. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a soaring optimist when he puts 
the future cost of army and air force at 75 millions in a 
normal year. These figures and the Naval Estimates 
(157 milions!) are simply the price we are paying for 
after-war militarism. If we give France the alliance 
she wants, they will mount up far beyond the dizzy height 
they have reached. Already America is threatening 
that unless there is an agreement to reduce armaments 
she will maintain a navy equal to that of the strongest 
Power. The world is thus settling down to its new race 
in militarism. And we lead the way. 


* * * 


THE official statements in the House do not point to 
the easy success of Mr. O'Grady’s mission, but it is not 
yet concluded. The obstacle seems to be that Mr. 
Litvinoff demands the return not merely of prisoners 
actually in our hands, but also of those taken under our 
leadership at Archangel. The official reply, that we 
cannot pledge an “independent ’’ Governmeng; seems 
somewhat pedantic. Nor is the news from Dorpat, where 
the Esthonians have been meeting the Soviet delegates, 
particularly promising. Moscow wants a definite peace, 
on very reasonable and equal terms, but these include 
facilities for Russian trade through the Baltic Ports. 
Neither the Soviets nor any other Russian régime could 
live without that facility. Esthonia does not object to 
this in principle, but evidently she cannot or dare not 
grant it now. She suggests, therefore, an armistice, and 
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not a peace. This means, one fears, that Allied pressure 
has been used to prevent peace and maintain the 
blockade. The strange news also comes this week from 
official Esthonian sources that the French representative, 
Colonel Hurstel, has asked the Esthonian Government 
(1) to allow the utterly demoralized army of Yudenitch 
to be reformed on Esthonian territory ; and (2) to allow 
it to be reinforced by the Bermondt legions, composed of 
the German mercenaries who have been bombarding 
Riga and killing British seamen. 
* * * 

THis news was confirmed at question time by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood speaking for the Foreign Office on 
Tuesday. Once more it proves that the Allies have no 
intention to allow peace in Russia. Mr. George’s 
speeches may reflect his momentary impulses, but they 
are not statements either of British or of Allied policy. 
In this matter, as in many others, the French are taking 
a line of action of their own. The Foreign Office is, 
we believe, averse to the employment of these German 
Corps against Russia, and it has, for its own naval 
reasons, some regard for the interests and feelings of the 
Baltic States. It is hard enough for them to tolerate 
Russian ‘‘ Whites ’’ on their soil, but to have to endure 
German condottieri is too much. The French, we 
imagine, will over-reach themselves. Meanwhile, to 
point the absurdity of this criminal joke, we are still 
blockading the German ports to punish Berlin for 
allowing these troops to remain at the front, and the 
French meanwhile are arranging to make further use 
of them. There is no way out of these tangles save to 
make a definite peace. A state of half-peace half-war 
is a state of intrigue. 

¥ # * 





THE outstanding features of the special Trade Union | 


Congress were the Russian resolution, which shows the 
vehement and unanimous anti-interventionist spirit of 
the British workmen, the interest in high prices, the 
insistence on constructive measures against unemploy- 
ment, and the strong support given to the miners for 


their coming campaign for nationalization. The plan of | 
a staff or a general council for trade unionism did not | 
do so well. It was commended in a persuasive and far- | 


seeing speech by Mr. Gosling. 
Miners’ Federation, asked for a postponement, to give the 
affiliated uiions time to consider the scheme more fully. 


But Mr. Hodges, of the | Minister of 


to restore the passionately emotional oratory which has 
latterly yielded to the closely reasoned, argumentative 
methods of men like Mr. Clynes. Those who have wel- 
comed the developing statesmanship of the Congress 
listened apprehensively to the sound and fury of the 
fierce battle of words in which Mr. Mann, Mr. John 
Ward, and Mr. Robert Williams took part. 


* * * 


Tue constitution of a Railway Advisory Committee 
without any representatives of the general community is 
inexplicable. The list of names is simply that of the 
principal members of the old railway executive with a 
small leavening of railway workers. It was expected 
that one of the first steps in reorganization would be to 
admit the users of the railways. As things stand, 
it is too much to hope either the managers or the railway- 
men to be zealous for the welfare of the mere 
public. A very minor part is assigned to the 
railwaymen, and the vision of a new era of joint control, 
which Mr. Thomas described a few weeks ago, has become 
a dull matter of three seats on a merely advisory body, 
dominated by powerful managerial personalities. The 
new conciliation and arbitration scheme is framed on 
rather broader lines. 


* * * 


Mr. Sxortt stated in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that an Egyptian journalist had been 
deported for stirring up trouble in Egypt and for 
issuing false and libellous statements about British 
soldiers. We do not know what Mr. Shortt’s precise 
reference is, but we have received a report presented by 
the Egyptian Delegation to the Peace Conference on 
the repression, by British or Colonia] troops, or by both 
together, of the Nationalist Movement in Egypt 
last March. The report has been referred to in 
the House of Commons, and we gather that there 
has been military inquiry into its charges, which 
is said to have discredited some of them. But its origin 
is a matter of consequence. It has an introductory 
address by Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the head of the 
Egyptian Nationalists Movement, and a former 
Education, and it has, in effect, 


| been prepared by the Provincial Council of Gizeh, 


Mr. Hodges objected to consultation with the Labor | 


Party and the trade union side of the Joint Industrial 
Council in framing the scheme, and he suggested that the 
Parliamentary Committee should reform itself. This is 


rather a backward view for an advanced man like | 
Mr. Hodges. The tradition which limits the activities of _ 
the Parliamentary Committee is deep-rooted, and only | 


an entirely new body will bring about concentration of 
strength and directive ability. But the plan is not killed, 
only postponed, and by February, when it is to be 
reconsidered, the particularism of the miners may have 
been modified. 

* * * 


MranwHiLe the Congress is obviously sick of | 


soothing syrup from Downing Street. This feeling was 
shown in the resolutions on Russia and unemployment. 
It will now see how Mr. Lloyd George treats its new 


demand for passports for a delegation to visit Russia. | 


The Congress was convinced that the Government was 
preventing access to the truth about the internal state 
of the country. Meanwhile the election of Mr. Tom Mann 
to the secretaryship of the A.S.E. brings back an 


explosive force into the Congress. His example is likely 


representing half a million people, on the strength of a 
great number of affidavits by alleged eye-witnesses or 
victims of the actions they describe. 


* * * 


THe charges are of a terrible character. 
Ve shall unquestionably not assume that any of them 
are true, and we devoutly hope that they are not. 
Rut they certainly suggest the desirability of an inquiry 
at least as formal and precise as was the action of the 
Provincial Council. The affidavits consist, in the main, of 


| descriptions of a series of punitive expeditions to 


villages, a military method which in itself involves a 


| serious question of policy. But the main reason for full 
| inquiry is that these charges have been circulated by 





Egyptian leaders, have been quoted in American 
journals not all prejudiced against us, and, in the excited 
and disturbed state of the country, must be widely 
credited in Egypt. If no step is taken to investigate them 
under the forms of law, it is hard to see how our moral 
authority in that country can be re-established. We 
ought, in any case, to try and revive the friendliness of 
the fellahin, once our great strength. We hope, there- 
fore, that the Government will be both frank and 
thorough. 
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THK CANT OF COALITION. 


“1 am not going to tell you whether I like it."—Tus 
Prime Minister on THE ANtTI-Dumpine BILL. 


We advise those Liberals of Manchester and elsewhere 
who have doubts as to the Liberalism of Mr. Lloyd George 
to apply a simple test of its sincerity. Let a small deputa- 
tion from their ranks seize an early opportunity of 
discovering, not how Mr. George expounds his Liberalism 
to Liberals, but how he commends his Unionism to 
Unionists. It is true that in the practice of Georgian 
strategy this encounter might be a little difficult to 
arrange. The great Coalitionist shop is a partnership in 
which ‘‘our Mr. George’’ looks after the Liberal 
customers, and ‘‘ their Mr. Law 
There is, therefore, no inmminent danger of a misfit. The 
“ Liberal’ Coalitionist persuades himself that he gets 
the goods he has a fancy for from the salesman he 
trusts; and the Tory is similarly accommodated. 
Every door swings on a double hinge, and each 
proposition is divisible into its opposite. The 
Government’s Irish policy can be commended to 
one partizan as proper caustic for rebel Papists; 
to another as balm of Gilead for a nation rightly 
struggling to be free. The same Bill preserves Free Trade 
and destroys it ; the same counsels make peace with Russia 
and lay her waste from Riga to Vladivostok. In 
another vein of cajolery, each side of the Coalition 1s 
exhorted to part with one of its principles so as to be 
quite sure of entertaining some other; and men and 
* journals of sober and fixed opinions meet in a debauch of 
the mind which we have never seen equalled in British 
politics. . 

Such is the Coalition. 1ts works are the weakness of 
the country, as its professions are her shame. With 
superficial amiabilities towards Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George sets him up for a detrimental, who was on the point 
of losing the war and ruining his country when Mr. George 
opportunely stepped on to the deserted field. We should 
be more impressed with this legend of Mr. George as the 
Son of Victory if he had not begun by depreciating the 
campaign by which it was won. Mr. George was an 
Easterner. His strategical idea may have been magnili- 
cent; only it was never tried. When he reached power 
the substantial issue had been decided. The triumph of 
Germany was impossible; and if it be contended that 
the American intervention sealed the victory of the 
Allies, we shall not deny Mr. George’s brilliant contribu- 
tion to that event. His failure was with the peace. It is 
a French, not a British, peace, unjust in conception, 
cruel and impracticable in structure, and pregnant with 
ruin to Europe. It might have been an instrument 
in which the reconciling and moderating counsels 
of this country would have been clearly visible. 
Had Mr. Lloyd George honestly and frankly put his 
hand in Mr. Wilson’s, and accepted the rise of democracy 
in Central Europe as the true seal of our success, he might 
have set the Continent on the way to sanity and health. 
He chose instead the part oi her executioners. He now 
comes before a Liberal audience and exalts the fatal 
deed of Paris, with its wide political wreckage and its 
scores of millions of private victims The League of 
Nations, pitifully reduced as it is, had no birth in his 
imagination and took no help from his diplomacy. By 
his own confession the peace has left an ‘‘ achive enemy,”’ 
whose efforts, however, have the incidental advantage 
that they are a call to keep him in office. ‘A year ago 
that was his skilful garnering of the war ; and it is about 
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| the only fruit that has now enjoyed its harvest home. To 


the same end, he invites Liberalism, against which 
he raised the fiery cross last December, to complete its 
downfall by excluding from Parliament every man whose 
candidature does not lend itself to the immoral device of 
the coupon. Sir John Simon is his latest victim, as Mr. 
Asquith was his first. 

But the Prime Minister’s real triumph is not over 
personalities, for there, thanks to his extraordinary giit 
of political strategy, his success is always easy ; it lies in 
the destruction of the finer political fibre of the natioi:. 
The war d@ outrance which he promoted not only half- 
ruined Europe; it wrecked the Anglo-Irish relationship, 
and inclined the ear of Free Trade England to the self- 
destroying doctrire of trade as a species of war. He 
hints of what he will do for Ireland. All that Ireland 
seeks is deliverance from the oppression of his Govern- 
ment. He speaks in the ear of Liberal Manchester as if 
he did not believe in Irish coercion, and looked askance 
on his own Axti-Dumping Bill—the leading measure of 
the Session. More shame to the Liberal Minister 
who thus consents to waste a heritage of ideas 
for the sake of some small compromise he cai 
wriug from Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. What, indeed, does Mr. George himself 
intend with his conception of a give-and-take Govern- 
ment? Is it any more than the Pecksniffian habit of 
‘keeping it up’’ before the family? ‘‘ You pretend to 
be Home Rulers, while I pretend to be a Free Trader,”’ 
lie must say to his Tory supporters. And to his Liberal 
friends he must remark : ‘‘ You pretend to be Unionists, 
while I pretend to be a Protectionist.’? The condition 
of such a compact is that each party to it keeps his 
unfaithful faithfulness to himself. Honest Liberalism, 
honest Toryism, become alike impossible, for they would 
cancel each other out, and a minority established in 
the name of national defence exists now to sap men’s 
consciences and strip their minds even of the desire for 
intellectual truth. 

Whither can such a Government tend? Mr. George 
imagines a future in which, under the “‘ challenge’’ of 
Bolshevism, the political interests of the State will be 
divided betwen the appeal to individual enterprise and 
the determination to ‘‘ root it out.’? We believe that to 
be a false antithesis. Mr. George himself has done as much 
as any living statesman to ‘‘ root out’’ healthy initia- 
tive from industry and to thrust in the hand of the State, 
and if his Anti-Dumping Bill is carried it will do a good 
deal more. And he has used the most disruptive event 
in modern politics to destroy the medium forces between 
the extreme Left of our politics and the extreme Right. 
But even he has not changed Britons into Bolshevists. 
There is no chance of a sudden national leap from 
Individualism to universal Socialism. Both are logical 
conceptions of parties, rather than parties as we under- 
stand them. Thus in the very act with which we draw 
away from the anarchy of our early capitalism, and plot 
out an industrial order resting on social equity, we begin 
to construct new paths for freedom to walk in. But then 
Mr. George is thinking in terms not of political philo- 
soph. Lut of personal power. Did the war discover him 
as the Master Builder of England? Then the peace will 
find him busy at the work of reconstruction. Let 
us concede that here and there a good coin—an India Bill, 
an Electricity Bill, or even a Housing Bill—can be struck 
from the busy mint of Mr. George’s policies. But what 
men are conscious of is the incessant deterioration in the 
public life of the country for which this Yea-and-Nay 
business is responsible. Is it now necessary for 
a politician to have any belief save in his luck 
and his star? De not all roads lead to Downing 
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Street? Do not all the “classes’’ resort there, till every 
art of politics yields to that of log-rolling, and all 
principles wilt away under the facile touch of conveni- 
ence? How, if Liberal and Conservative statesmen can 
remain permanently members of the same Government, 
can Liberalism and Conservatism be otherwise than an 
hypocrisy? How can such a Government remain pure, 
when by the nature of its being it cannot be intellectually 
honest? Where is its effective censor, so that by force of 
criticism it is made to discover its true course and indicate 
its goal? Under Mr. George the country has slipped into 
a bad form of personal Government, and even if his rule 
were a dozen times more enlightened than it is, its 
character is such as to sap the political virtue of England. 





THE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE. 

Iv is widely known that the initiative in these last 
exactions and severities against Germany came froim 
France. It requires no skill to read between the lines 
of the news from Paris that our representative has 
played a moderating part. This knowledge is very far 
from reconciling us to the ré/e which our country is none 
the less constrained to fill in an unpleasing and dangerous 
performance. It is good to know that our Government 
is neither so vindictive nor so indifferent to the common 
interests of civilization as the France of M. Clemenceau 
and Marshal Foch. But what are we to think, when a 
Government which obviously has these saner perceptions 
is none the less led captive by French policy? This 
bullying and these exactions may be repugnant to our 
instincts. We are none the less doing our share, and we 
are lending our weight to the process of coercion. It is 
in its way a fantastically unreal performance. America, 
which will not sign the Treaty herself, sends troops to 
enforce every letter of it on the Germans. We who 
officially proposed ourselves to sink the German Fleet in 
the North Sea are helping to impose a crippling penalty 
on the German people because their Admirai saved us 
this trouble by scuttling them himself. We support the 
French in their cruel refusal to hasten the release of the 
prisoners of war, though we ourselves long ago conformed 
to the dictates of humanity by sending back our own. 
Finally, we have given our signature to that protocol of 
last month, which tears as big a hole in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as any of the reservations of 
the American Senate. 

This final episode in the enforcement of the peace 
is something worse than the last act of the war-drama. 
It is like to be, if this protocol stands unamended, the 
pattern of many future episodes of the same type. Put 
simply the issue was this: we allege that the German 
Government is to blame for the scuttling: we produce an 
unconvincing document to prove our case: we pass judg- 
ment and fix a penalty which means the dismantling of 
the German ports. The German Government asks 
for arbitration; we refuse it: the heavy artillery 
crosses the Rhine, and an ultimatum (which 
lacks only a time limit) is sent from Paris. 
The procedure is a simple instance of the application of 
the old-world law of the stronger. One might pass by 
with a shrug of the shoulders, if it were to be the last 
performance of its kind. The protocol which the 
Germans are reqired to sign provides, however, for its 
indefinite repetition. The Allies claim in future the 
right, if in any instance they can allege the infraction of 
any article of the Treaty, to invade German territory 
beyond the occupied zone. The only point in making 
this formal claim, is that it rules out by inference any 





recourse to arbitration. The Allies will be the sole 
judges as to whether the Treaty has been infringed, and 
they will also determine whether it was materially 
possible to fulfil it. As we read this clause, it contracts 
out of the Covenant of the League, in the matter of the 
Treaty, even if Germany should hereafter become a 
member. We had supposed that it was a chief function 
of the League to watch over the fulfilment of Treaties, 
and for that end to use its machinery of arbitration and 
revision. The Allies reserve this right to themselves, 
and they may disregard any appeal to arbitration. 

It may be answered that this clause relates only to 
the Treaty. The Allies are merely taking precautions 
against evasion. Even so, we would point out that there 
may be genuine doubt on points of fact, kaw, and inter- 
pretation. The Scapa Flow business seems to us such a 
case. The refusal of France to release the prisoners in 
spite of what looks like a clear promise is another. But 
it needs little experience of the ways of Foreign Offices 
to realize that this tremendous weapon of coercion will 
overhang the whole public life of Centra] Europe. Let 
us suppose that a year or two hence we are still pursuing 
our equivocal policy of hostility against Soviet Russia. 
Mr. Churchill (to imagine a case) wants the help of 
German mercenaries, or some assistance in enforcing the 
blockade. Berlin refuses. What happens next? One 
has only thea to look about for some infraction of the 
Treaty. It will always be easy to find it, fur the Treaty 
is materially incapable of fulfilment. The coal tribute is 
in arrears. Some war criminals are still in hiding. Or 
else the indemnity payments are overdue. There is a 
shout of more or less artificial anger; Marshal Foch 
meets Sir Henry Wilson, and the heavy artillery is over 
the Rhine. Then perhaps Berlin agrees to join in the 
blockade, and we indulgently forget the coal and the 
indemnity. The illustration is not forced: indeed, it 
may conceivably supply the real explanation of the 
present business. Obviously one or two lessons of this 
kind would make the German Republic the bond-slave of 
the two chief Allies. This power to cross the Rhine 
without appeal at any moment means militarism without 
end. It is the triumph of French vengeance over the 
whole conception of a League of Nations. 

The French have their own conception of a European 
policy, and after M. Clemenceau’s rather qualified 
success at the polls one may admit that he may have a 
good part of the country behind him. This French policy 
is not ours. Apart from a few fanatics, whose public 
is gradually deserting them, it is not the policy of any 
considerable section in this country. We desire a 
peaceful Europe. We believe in the League of Nations. 
We are ready for the admission to it of Germany at 
some early date. We desire the economic restoration of 
Central Europe. There is probably no one in England 
who would rejoice, as some influential French publicists 
openly do, at the prospect of anarchy and revolution in 
Germany. There is not as yet, perhaps, any general 
readiness for a real reconciliation, but there is a wish 
to see a normal and stable Europe once again. That 
is the British policy. We have got to realize that this 
British policy will be thwarted and reversed unless our 
diplomacy can break loose from French leadership, It 
is shrewd enough and firm enough when some local 
British interest is at stake in the Baltic or in Syria. In 
these infinitely larger European questions it allows 
itself to be over-ridden. The immediate consequences in 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary are clear enough. 
Austria is a cemetery, Hungary a prison, and Germany 
is heading straight to civil war. The result of this 
perpetual process of insult and coercion is that Germans 
are asking themselves in increasing numbers whether a 
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pacific and democratic Republic which inspires no sym- 
pathy in the world and has to lie passive and helpless 
under the blows of the victors, is a régime which can 
ever hope to win back for their country some measure 
of respect and prosperity. Two ways of salvation seem 
to beckon-—a return to the military monarchy, which 
would try by discipline, intrigue, and secret armaments 
to compel respect, or else the social revolution with the 
world-revolution to follow it. Hungary has passed 
through this evolution more rapidly—five months of 
democratic Republic under Karolyi, four months of 
Communism under Bela Kun, and now the unmistak- 
able and perhaps irresistible return to monarchy and all 
that it means. Germany is a solider structure, a mass 
which moves more slowly, but it moves in the same curve. 
The symptoms are clear. The monarchist movement 
grows. The Independent Socialists, who have just decided 
in principle, like the Italians, to adhere to Lenin’s Third 
International, have more than doubled their membership 
since March. Revolutions and reactions succeed not 
merely by their own impetus, but still more because the 
resistance is weak. It is the resistance of the 
moderate Republican Coalition which may be want- 
ing. Its faith, its hope, its belief in itself, and in the 
world around it, are vanishing. It has no armed force 
that it can trust. It has lost, or is losing, the allegiance 
of the working masses. In this plight, when the Treaty 
is duly signed, as it doubtless will be, it must stand up 
to receive blow on blow in the coming winter. Some of 
these blows, like the loss of Dantzig, West Prussia, and 
probably Silesia, will touch every German. Others, like 
the reduction of the Army and the surrender of the war- 
criminals, will test the ability of a weak Government to 
command the obedience of the soldiers. Can it survive? 
We should stake nothing on its survival. If it goes, 
the result will be some form of civil war—the machine- 
guns of the militarists against the general strike. In 
any event, whichever extreme comes uppermost, the 
hope of any stable, peaceful evolution is gone, and the 
most civilized area of our Continent is ruined. 

That is not what England desires. To descend to the 
crudest calculations of self-interest, would anyone argue, 
on a long view, that as an industrial people, we can live 
without the European market? For the moment, it may 
be, our manufacturers can ignore it. They have more 
orders than they can execute. The overseas world, from 
China to Peru, is calling out for goods, and years might 
pass before this exceptional demand was satisfied. Sooner 
or later this market will be sated. South America is a 
sparsely peopled contdnent, and of its scattered popula- 
tion what percentage really makes the demands of 
civilized men? China and India may be densely peopled, 
but their millions have less purchasing power than 
thousands in Europe. There are, of course, our European 
Allies. But Roumanians, Poles, Yugo-Slavs, and the 
rest, are still relatively primitive. The argument from 
markets is, however, the least decisive of all. If our 
traders set out with the notion that Europe can be 
ignored, it will soon force itself upon them politically. 
Starvation may sweep its millions away. Alternate 
revolutions and reactions may degrade the civilization of 
Central Europe. Somehow out of the chaos, centres of 
authority will en.erge. Here a Lenin, there a Luden- 
dorff will make himself obeyed. - One resource the 
German race will retain, its technical ability, its inven- 
tive power. It may yet, thanks to its science, overhaul 
us even in those overseas markets which we think secure. 
In some form it is fatal and inevitable, if we continue our 
present course, that Russia and Germany in the long 
run will come together to take their revenge on the 

West which has wronged them both. We shall then 
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discover that we are involved in the defence not of the 
soil of France (that need never be endangered), but of a 
French system of ascendancy which has drawn on itself 
the curses of half Europe. If we yield to M. Clemenceau 
and accord to him the military alliance from which 
America has receded, it will be the most perilous commit- 
ment in which this nation has ever been involved. The 
peril to ourselves may seem remote: it is not imminent. 
It is the peril involved in giving France the assurance 
that she may pursue a policy of vengeance safely. To-day 
the peril is rather to European civilization. It is nearer 
to destruction than it has been at any time since the 
Thirty Years War. At last we have begun to realize 
the economic need, but in vain do we prepare tardily to 
undo the effects of the blockade by a system of inter- 
national @redits, if at the same time we follow Paris in 
political incendiarism. 





THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF LABOR. 


Ir is possible, of course, that no single convention framed 
at Washington during the sessions of the International 
Labor Conference will take effect, for those conventions 
have not the force of international law, and each Parlia- 
ment has the right to say whether or no it chooses to 
adopt them. But the proceedings of the Conference 
have none the less a real importance. When a Con- 
ference of this character has declared in favor of the 
eight hours day and the 48 hours week, it ought to be 
much more difficult for any Parliament of standing to 
act, as some suppose the new French Chamber will act, 
and revert to a ten hours day. There is some power in 
the public opinion of the world, even if that opinion stops 
short at declarations, and in this case public opinion is to 
have an organ in the International Labor Office. This 
office will collect and distribute information, it will 
publish a paper, and besides arranging the business for 
the annual Conference, it will be in constant touch with 
the several Governments and also with organizations of 
employers and workers in different countries. In the 
right hands it ought to become a power. 

The office is to be set up at once. It was feared at 
first that nothing could be done until the Council of the 
League of Nations had met and decided which were the 
eight chief industrial States whose representatives are to 
appoint eight out of the twelve official members of the 
governing body. ‘The governing body, it will be remem- 
bered, is to consist of twelve official delegates, with six 
delegates representing the workers and six representing 
the employers. The Washington Conference decided to 
act in anticipation of the Council’s sanction, and a 
governing body has been appointed on which Belgium, 
France, Britain, Italy, Japan, Germany, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Argentine, Canada and America will have official 
representatives. France, Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden and America will have workers’ representatives, 
and France, Britain, Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia 
and America will have employers’ representatives. 
America’s place is to be filled temporarily by delegates 
from Denmark, Canada and Switzerland. Latin 
America and South Africa have protested formally 
against the composition of the body, China demurred 
without protesting, and India refuses to accept any 
decision until the Council has pronounced. The office is 
none the less to be established at once. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
discussions has been the attempt to bring Oriental 
labor conditions up to a standard comparable 
with our own. 


The Treaty of Peace instructed 
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the Conference to pay due regard ‘‘ to those countries in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of 
industrial organization or other special circumstances 
make the industrial conditions substantially different.’’ 
The two countries over which there was the fullest debate 
in this connection were Japan and India. The organiz- 
ing Committee presented a report on the case of Japan, 
from which it appears that in the silk industry, the 
largest in the country, 900,000 workers have a working 
day of 13 hours, with 120 hours overtime in the year. 
In the cotton industry the customary day is 11 hours. 
The Committee considered that to advance at once to an 
eight hours day would be too disturbing to industry, and 
they recommended a 48 hours week for underground 
miners, and for workers under 15, a 60 hours week for 
silk workers, and a 57 hours week for other industries, 
with overtime and a 24 hours rest period according to 
Western standards. These proposals were attacked 
fiercely by the representatives of the Japanese workers, 
who accused their Government of molesting Trade 
Unions, and demanded that Japan should be put on 
precisely the same footing as European countries. The 
workers’ representatives from Belgium, Holland, France 
and Italy supported this demand. The Japanese Govern- 
ment delegate replied that in accepting a reduction of 
two hours a day in general and of three to four in certain 
industries Japan was taking a longer stride forward than 
any other country. 

Mr. Barnes supported the Committee’s recom- 
mendations with a good argument, and also with 
a bad one. He said that the actual reductions 
about to be made would make it necessary for Japan to 
import a million and a half spindles which it will take 
three years to instal. In other words the reduction of 
hours for which the Japanese workers’ representatives 
pleaded would presumably cause more suffering than it 
would cure on account of the disorganization and unem- 
ployment that would follow. But his contention that 
Japan could not be expected to come up to European 
standards at once would seem to imply that other 
nations could not have been expected to learn 
the lessons we had learned in the terrible school 
of the industrial revolution. The truth would 
seem to be that Governments which have allowed 
their workers to pass through all the horrors that 
our workers endured a century ago have been specially 
culpable, and that a thirteen hours day in the silk works 
of Japan in the year 1919 is a greater crime than a 
thirteen hours day in the silk works of Britain in the year 
1819. However, we have not much to boast of in our 
own recent record, for we have scarcely touched the 
working day for half a century, and if Fielden and the 
other pioneers who gave England the ten hours day could 
have seen our factory life in the year 1914 they would 
have been bitterly disappointed with the results of 
political democracy. Japan steps now to something like 
the level we had reached in 1914. We may expect to 
see the effect on the industrial development of China. 
One of the Chinese plenipotentiaries at Paris said of this 
Labor Charter that he hoped it would save his own 
country from the evils through which Japan had passed. 

There was apparently no discussion of the question 
of hours in India or in Egypt. On the subject of child 
labor Miss Margaret Bondfield proposed that children 
under twelve should not be employed in India in factories 
working with power and employing more than ten 
people, or in mines and quarries. One of the Indian 
official delegates combated the proposal, saying that it 
was better to wait till the Indian Government had 
brought forward its educational schemes. The Indian 
Labor delegate supported Miss Bondfield, urging that 





| Yepresentatives were in a large minority. 


the decision of the Conference to raise the age limit from 
nine to twelve in these industries would have a moral 
effect on the Indian Government and on Indian opinion. 
The proposal was adopted by 39 votes to 21, but it was 
finally agreed that as the Indian Government is to put 
forward educational proposals, the whole question should 
be examined in time to report to the next Conference. 
Japan, on the other hand, agreed to the new minimum 
of fourteen with the qualification that children over 
twelve who have finished their education may be 
admitted to industry under special regulations. She 
undertook at the same time to abandon the practice of 
admitting children at ten to light work in agriculture. 

These decisions seem to mark a real stage in bridging 
the distance between East and West. It will be difficult 
for the Government of India or Japan to resist the 
pressure of this strong opinion, and though no mention 
is made of Egypt, it is clear that she cannot stand out- 
side this movement. This Conference affords an illus- 
tration of the new power with which Governments have 
to reckon. The Indian Government had appointed a 
representative of the workers who was not the nominee 
of the Trade Unions, a course incompatible with the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. This error was rectified by 
the appointment of the nominee of the Trade Unions of 
Madras as an adviser to the delegate chosen by the 
Government. The arrangement seems to have worked 
well, if we may judge by the vigorous support given by 
Mr. Joshi, the Government’s nominee, to Miss 
Bondfield’s proposal. 

During the rapid preparation of the League of 
Nations in Paris attempts were made, more than once, 
to add to the scheme some provision for a popular 
assembly. President Wilson resisted all such proposals 
and most of the delegates thought them either dangerous 
or impracticable. The experience of the Washington 
Conference leads one to think that the object at which 
democratic reformers were aiming might be achieved in 
another way. Professor Shotwell threw out the sugges- 
tion in the ‘“‘ Times’’ that bodies like the Washington 
Conference might well become ad hoc Parliaments of the 
League of Nations. A number of functional bodies dis- 
cussing different problems might become very effective 
instruments for modifying the bureaucratic character of 
the League of Nations. They have more power than 
assemblies whose discussions are not limited to particular 
questions and they can be appointed on a principle which 
gives them the authority of particular functional bodies 
in the different countries. The Washington debate on 
unemployment is interesting from his point of view. A 
French employer wanted to refer the whole question to 
the International Labor Office: he was defeated by 41 
votes to 33. The French workers on the other hand 
wanted to make a recommendation to the effect that the 
question of unemployment was bound up with that of 
the distribution of raw materials and the means of trans- 
port, and that the League of Nations must therefore 
deal with this general problem. M. Jouhaux, in 
supporting this recommendation, urged that a selfish 
policy on the part of the countries who controlled raw 
materials would lead to a new Imperialism. His motion 
was only defeated by 43 votes to 40. That is to say a 
proposal on which the workers of all countries would agree 
was very nearly carried in a Conference in which their 
It looks as if 
regular recurrent Conferences of this kind might enable 
the workers of all countries to collect and organize their 
strength in such a way as to break down the dangerous 
monopoly of politicians and officials in the government 
of the League of Nations. 
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A Rondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

M. CiemENnceav is a personality of great power ; and 
if he comes here to be assured of British friendship for 
France, his errand is quite superfluous. If he adds to 
his mission a plea for our economic help, on that count, 
too, he may reckon on its success. But if he comes 
to entangle us in a military alliance, he ought to be told 
that that is not the policy of this country. He may be 
right to think of France and of France alone. But British 
statesmen have to think of Britain and of Europe. The 
French policy he commended at Paris had for its main 
end the economic and political destruction of Germany. 
That is not a British interest, nor ever could be. ‘“ We 
want to see Europe re-established,’’ said a very Conser- 
vative friend to me, ‘‘ if not the old Europe, at least 
a Europe of which Germany is a part, and in which a 
community of letters, arts, science, thought can exist. 
And we are sick of all this bullying of Germany ; of 
this war in peace.”’ I believe that to be a feeling 
widely entertained among all classes of Englishmen. 
And M. Clemenceau will do well to take note of it. 


THE siren sang his sweetest note at Manchester ; 
and not all his hearers had the wisdom to stop their ears. 
But I doubt whether it penetrated very far. The 
war is over; and it is not now so easy to persuade a 
Liberal that Coercion and Protection are his natural 
food, if only Mr. George administers it, and seasons 
the morsel with a little rhetoric. But one can admire 
the adroitness of the appeal: ‘‘ Follow me! Who 
indeed, would you follow? Your, old leader? Well, I 
simply had to upset him over that little affair of the 
war. As for the Tories, I couldn’t decently drop them 
after all they had done to save the Empire; but trust 
me to put them in the cart, even when it looks like 
putting you there. Of course, the Government is not 
quite all Liberal; but would you rather have 
Bolshevism? There’s nothing left now but it or mr. 
So don’t desert your own David. He does his best. 
So long! ’”’ 


THEsE arts will not, I imagine, stay the advance 
of anti-Coalitionism. Liberal Associations are coming 
together again, and with the awakening of the political 
instinct goes the resolve to reconstitute the Liberal Party 
on the old basis of local choice. Even in early days 
the central power had to yield to the demand for 
autonomy; and what Mr. Schnadhorst or Sir Robert 
Hudson could not do, a dozen Captain Guests must fail 
in. There are two impediments to the revival of 
Liberalism. The first is the boom in trade. Again the 
industrial north is ‘‘ in spate.’’ The European market 
is neglected, but the needs of China, Japan, India, South 
America, and the home customer, are enough to speed 
the looms and fill the order-books for at least two years 
to come. So immense is the demand that good observers 
conclude that if the congestion at the docks can be 
relieved and the Government will only let the Exchanges 
alone, and suffer world-trade to rise to its full power of 
expansion, the balance of our exports and imports may 
by that time be almost restored. Absorbed in the race 
of wealth and work, the elder and richer men turn away 
from politics. Hundreds per cent. of profit—and the 
prices for the Eastern markets rise almost hour by hour 
—are good enough for them. 


Tuen there is the lure of Labor. All over the 
country a young man’s party is springing up, which is 





indeed it holds a doubtful promise for Liberalism. 
While the Coalition has few voices at the Unions and 
fewer still in college society, the prevailing creed is the 
advanced Radical or the Socialist faith, preferably of the 
Guild variety. The more revolutionary element comes 
from the returned soldiers, young men well in the 
twenties, hardened and embittered by their experience, 
and with no soft place in their hearts either for the 
society that made the war, or for the ideas that made ?t. 
In such minds and in the almost universal zeal for culture 
among the younger and abler workers a new political 
society is in the making. Much of it no doubt will 
eventually go Laber. But a good portion, too, might be 
retained for a rather freer, nore eclectic political thought. 


Waar of Ireland? I imagine that county option 
has been turned down, and that the Government will 
adhere to their plan of two provincial bodies, one for 
Ulster, the other for the rest of Ireland. That is not 
even a measure of Home Rule, but of the partition 
which all Ireland hates. Customs (and perhaps even 
Excise) will be secured to the Imperial Parliameni. 
And I shall be surprised if the Bill contains any formal 
provision for the creation of a single Assembly, even by 
the fusion of the two local Councils. I do not suppose 
that the Government itself expects from such a measure 
more than the contemptuous silence with which it will 
be received. Its inspiration is wholly foreign; no Irish 
interest has been consulted. The Catholic hierarchy may 
speak ; if so, its note will be a complete refusal. Ulster’s 
voice may be heard—in division.’ But it is unlikely that 
the governing class will take a provincial assembly in 
which an alliance between Nationalism and Labor may 
at any moment place them in a minority. As for Ireland, 
as a country, she is spiritually separatist. After the last 
violated Treaty, she hardly even listens to anything that 
British statesmanship has to say. 


A WELL-KNOWN Liberal writes me :— 


“Tue Nation is not quite correct in suggesting 
that at Birmingham, ‘ Manchester, on the whole, was 
turned down.’ Many weeks, or rather months, ago, 
they sent the Executive a pamphlet, with a note that they 
expected us to adopt it as our programme for Birming- 
ham. We carefully considered every point, and found 
many good ones, and some not so good. No criticism 
was proffered, but a cordial invitation was sent, begging 
they would send delegates to confer with delegates from 
our Executive. After very long delay, a courteous 
refusal arrived. Had they come I am convinced a sub- 
stantial measure.of agreement would have been reached. 
Later, they sent in curtailed amendments—several of 
which were willingly adopted on all hands, and others 
were either out of order or unsuitable as Resolutions. 
As to their amendment to the Women’s Resolution— 
it was considered at a full meeting of the Women’s 
Federation Executive, and they unanimously preferred 
the wording of the Resolution.”’ ’ 


I must reserve Mr. Keynes’s brilliant book, “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,’’ for further 
notice. Its readers will be drawn at once to the full- 
length portraits of M. Clemenceau and Mr. Wilson at 
the Conference, and to the incidental and biting sketch 
of the Prime Minister. But they are only illuminating 
details in its powerful, destroying argument. The 
book is a thunderbolt. Mr. Keynes was one of the 
ablest of our officials, and he had important functions, 
for he sat as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s deputy 
on the Economic Council. He resigned when, as he says, 
‘hope could no longer be entertained of substantial 
modification in the draft terms of Peace.’’ The reasons 
for his act are given in this indignant contention. It 


yor : is for others to follow where he has led. This is the first 
keenly political, It is strong at the Universities, where 


heavy shot that has been fired in the war which the 
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intellectuals opened on the statesmen the moment they 
realized what a piece of work the Treaty was. 


Sm Epwin Pears’s death will be felt by the staff 
of THe Nation, for he was a frequent com- 
panion at our luncheon table, and was to the 
last a sage and open-minded counsellor on Near-Eastern 
politics. If the Turks had listened to. him, their fate 
might have been very different from what it is, but Abdul 
Hamid merely tried to bribe him with the Medjidieh, 
and neither the Hamidian rule nor its successor would 
ever learn anything from his warnings. But they were 





fond of him, and were rather proud of his 
strong and simple character, admired his love 
of Constantinople, and his wonderful knowledge 


of that city of many dreams and of every beauty that 
man and his works can add to Nature’s gifts. He himself 
had a dream-house of his own on famous Prinkipo, and 
it would be hard to say whether he was happier there 
or on one of his innumerable pilgrimages along the walls. 
He was a stout champion of the Christian nationalities, 
and for all his zeal for the war, was against the injustices 
of the settlement. I see his last word was for maintaining 
the Turk in the capital. That is a weighty judgment, 
eonsidering the man from whom it came. 





Tne following telegram was received the other day 
from Vienna in reply to a request for information as to 
the eonditions of the schools and hospitals :— 

“In consequence of lack of coal universities closed. 
Reopening absolutely uncertain. Hospitals and clinics 
still partly open; accommodation patients heavily 
vestricted. All hospitals are in great difficulties. High 
schools with central heating completely closed. In 
ether high schcols teaching continues two hours per 
week each class. Elementary schools still open, but 
teaching greatly reduced. All schools will close mid- 
December for long vacations. Children’s asylums where 

ractically only poor children housed simply_hopeless. 

Definite closing of all sorts of schools practically inevit- 

able, and will probably be done under pretext of giving 

long holiday.” 


Sm Joun EvierMan’s holding in the ‘‘ Times ’’ has 
been variously stated. I believe it amounts to about 
one-third of the total. 


I am afraid the great fight furnished rather scanty 
entertainment for some of the guests. One of them paid 
£25 for his seat. Dropping his cigarette case, he 
stooped to recover his loss. When he raised his head again 
the battle was over. 


Houmay Moops :— 


Jesus is the only character in history who always | 


seems to say things perfectly ; of others, or of the artists 


who represent them, you conclude, after reading and | 
| perhaps that is the reason why certain writers of fantastic 


re-reading them, that they say some things well and 
most things not so well. One may affirm or deny that 
the mind of the world has outgrown Christianity. 
its magic, at once simple and curious, remains. 

“The Jews have no God,”’ said a Christian anti- 
Semite the other day. ‘“ How sad,’’ was the reply, “ for 
then we have none either.”’ 

It is wise to take the heaviest burden and expect the 
lightest reward. 

‘‘ Society,’’ is the affectation of everything—of wit, 
good manners, art, literature, and above all, love. 

A man may make paradoxes on his head; but if he 
would speak truth, it must be on his knees. 

The “ Times ’’ seems to think that Bolshevism can be 
preached to death by wild curates. 


A WaAyYFARER. 





' even enforced the distinction. 


Hite and Letters. 


‘HEP! HEP! HEP!” 


Ir was the medieval cry rousing Christian enthusiasts to 
the massacre of Jews, and whenever that cry is raised 
it is still sure of response. Not, perhaps, that Christian 
enthusiasm remains as zealous, but because the hatred of 
Jews is unabated. The Crucifixion was the time-honored 
excuse, and some of our yearning Medievalists seek to 
shelter behind it now. ‘‘ I hate you because you killed 
Jesus!’’ said a religious child the other day when a little 
Jewess protested against her persecution. No imagination 
could conceive the horrors which in the course of centuries 
have been perpetrated under that plea—the taunts, the 
insults, the violations, the slaughters, the burnings alive. 
From the records of devout malignity one might suppose 
the Jews stood alone in despising, rejecting, and execut- 
ing the noblest outcome of their race. Jt is true they 
had mocked, scourged, imprisoned, stoned, sawn asunder, 
slain with the sword, or driven into dens and caves of the 
earth other prophets of their race (of whom the world 
was not worthy). That was a habit of theirs. But they 
did not stand alone. It is the habit of all races. 

The Crucifixion and the refusal of nearly all Jews to 
follow St. Paul and the Jewish Apostles in acknowledging 
Christ as their promised Messiah afforded at least an 
ostensible excuse for the execration of Jews throughout 
Christendom. But, powerful as the persuasion of 
religion is for evil as well as for good, there have been 
other motives for the execration besides the religious. 
International hatred must always be reckoned with. 
People habitually hate others who speak a different 
language, live across a frontier, practise different habits, 
eat differently, and wash differently. But in the Jews the 
European races found a people actually living in their 
very midst, yet with all the characteristics of foreigners ; 
practising different customs, eating differently, washing 
differently, speaking the native tongue with a different 
accent, and retaining an obscure and secret language 
among themselves. No wonder that national suspicion 
and detestation were intensified by such apparitions in 
ordinary life, and that level countrymen were always 
tempted to set upon Jews just as sparrows mob a stray 
canary or a daylight owl. The law itself sanctioned and 
In England William 
Rufus forbade the conversion of a Jew because, however 
desirable it might be on strictly religious grounds, it 


| deprived the King of a ‘‘ King’s Chattel ’’ and a source 


of Royal revenue. Early statutes of Edward I. forbade 
Jews to hold real property, to appear in public without 


| the two white tablets of wool on the breast, to build new 


| synagogues, or to eat with Christians. 


The distinction 
was legally sanctioned and obligatory until the same great 


| king abolished the need for distinction by abolishing the 


But |. 





Jews, clearing them out of the country altogether—some 
16,000 of them, including the shipload that was drowned 
on a sandbank at the mouth of the Thames. For 364 
years no Jew was legally admitted to England, and 


history look back upon those centuries with peculiarly 
fond regret. 
Religious difference, race difference, and a vitality of 
physique which maintains an exuberant type almost 
| unaltered from generation to generation—we need hard!y 
| go further to explain dislike in the common mind. When 
we add an unusual alertness of mind and a singular 
| faculty of resource, especially in dealing with money, we 
see plentiful reasons for exasperation and _ suspicion. 
Moses and other Jewish prophets early divined the special 
temptations of their race ; hence their special laws against 
usury and their denunciations of it. But laws and 
denunciations have little effect upon the ingrained 
character of a race, and, however devoted the worship of 
wealth may be among all classes in this and other 
| countries, there is nothing in usury or in financial mani- 
| pulations to excite popular esteem. Rather the reverse ; 
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and so, through the admixture of certain differences and 
certain characteristic qualities, a suspicion of Jews has 
become widespread among most European lands. 

We do not know whether the jargon of Psvcho- 
Analysis has yet invented a new name for suspicion. 
Perhaps suspicion is now to be called Hypopsiamania. 
At all events, it is a kind of madness—an ‘‘ obsession,’’ 
or what our fathers called a demoniacal possession—and 
it will not yield toreason. Other treatment may alleviate 
it, but reason is powerless ; as we saw at the beginning of 
the war, when the disease took the form of spy-mania. 
In time of national danger or personal apprehension it 
may take all manner of forms, but the suspicion super- 
induced by a subconscious apprehension of Jews appears 
to have become almost chronic among minds of a certain 
cast. One remembers, for instance, in ‘‘ One of Our 
Conquerors,’’ “‘ the apprehensions of a possible, if not 
an impending, consummation’’ which crossed Victor 
Radnor’s mind during his obscurely eventful passage over 
London Bridge :— 

“The ghastly vision of the Jew dominant in 
London City, over England, over Europe, America, the 
world (a picture drawn in literary sepia by Colney: 
with our poor, hang-neck population uncertain about 
making a bell-rope of the forelock to the Satyr-snouty 
master; and the Norman Lord de Warenne handing 
him for a lump sum son and daughter, both to be 
Hebraized in their different ways).”’ 

How similar were the apprehensive suspicions of 
certain witnesses in the recent libel case brought by Sir 
Alfred Mond! According to the ‘‘ Times ’’ report, one 
of the witnesses said :— 

“Tt seemed to him extraordinary that a big muni- 
tions factory at Silvertown owned by Brunner, Mond 
was blown up during the war. It was quite in keeping 
with the character of persons who were international 
financiers, and who had neither country nor God, that 
they should have blown up the factory in order to save 
Germany from being badly beaten.” 

Next day another witness (also a defendant) said :— 

“He thought that the plaintiff was out to destroy 
Great Britain, Christianity, and anything decent. The 
time had arrived when the plottings of the international 
Jew financiers should be exposed. ... The plaintiff, 
being a Jew, had no status at common law, and the 
witness believed in his country being governed by his 
own people, and not by international Jew financiers. 
The English people were the finest type existent, and 
he objected to the plaintiff being a Privy Councillor 
and a Minister of the Crown.” 

The same witness, addressing the jury in his own 
behalf, observed :— 


“ Jews did not like the world to be at peace, because 
they could not make so much money as in time of war. 

He denied that he was an Anti-Semite. . . . Inter- 

nationalism and Bolshevism were one, and Bolshevism 

was Judaism.” 

There is something finely Victorian about the man 
who boasts that the English people are the finest type 
existent. Somehow it reminds one of Mr. Roebuck 
and the Middle Classes. But for the moment it is 
the last sentence that attracts us. ‘“ Internationalism 
and Bolshevism are one, and Bolshevism is Judaism.’’ 
It is really a rather extraordinary sentence. We should 
have attributed it to the mere aberrations of Hypopsia- 
mania if we did not remember the same sentiment in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Times’ by ‘‘ Verax ’’ (November 27th). 
‘“‘ Verax ’’ appears to feel no ardent affection for Jews as 
a race, though he protests he is cruel only to be kind. He 
wishes to save them, he says, from the inevitable 
massacres which will follow the inevitable collapse of 
Bolshevism. It is generous of him to wish to save such 
creatures as he describes the Jews to be. He says he 
‘‘ knows something of the Jewish character, its persist- 
ence, its intensity, and its inexorable vindictiveness.”’ 
Speaking of Trotsky and other Bolshevists, he says he can 
understand how Jews the world over glory in their hearts 
at the vengeance thus wreaked by men of their own race 
upon Tsarism and all its works :— 


“ For the inwardness of Jewry is not solely religion. 
It is, above all, pride of race, belief in its superiority, 
faith in its ultimate triumph, the persuasion that Jewish 





brains are superior to Gentile brains—the attitude of 
mind, in short, that corresponds to the inbred convic- 
tion that the Jews are the Chosen People destined, one 
day, to be the rulers and law-givers of mankind.” 

“‘ Verax ’’ continues his forcible portrait by saying 
it is not possible to determine whether the Law of Moses, 
with its eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, has given 
to the Jewish character its hard and tenacious revenge- 
fulness, or whether the Law of Moses itself is an expres- 
sion of that peculiar race character. He recommends us 
to see the great Moscovitch as Shylock, and we will then 
begin to understand many things that students of Jewry 
too often overlook—the apparently untameable passion- 
ateness and the apparently incurable short-sightedness of 
Jewish minds. Against this general indictment of a race 
Dr. Hertz (Chief Rabbi), Mr. Israel Cohen, Mr. Hodess, 
Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein), and other Jews have 
raised a protest which appears to us overwhelming in 
justice. We need now only refer to a part of one among 


the many letters—the protest of the Chief Rabbi :— 


“Were I to point out to ‘Verax,’” writes Dr. 
Hertz, “ how the beginning and the end of all Jewish 
teaching is loving kindness to all, even to our enemies ; 
were I to reprint in your columns a whole anthology 
of Bible and Rabbinical texts that for breadth of 
humanity and passion for righteousness could nowhere 
be surpassed (even in the Gospels, which, by the by, 
are also the work of Jews, written by Jews and for 
Jews)—of what avail would it be? ‘ Verax’ would at 
best merely proceed to seek new pretexts to maintain 
his prejudices. As an eminent publicist has so well 
put it: ‘The Jews are not hated because they have evil 
qualities: evil qualities are sought for in them because 
they are hated.’ ” 

On such grounds we can safely leave Jews to their 
own defence. We are now thinking mainly of the identi- 
fication of Judaism with Bolshevism. In the middle of 
his letter, ‘‘ Verax ’’ proceeds, in his rhetorical way, to 
ask ‘‘ whether the Marxist doctrines, that are the roote 
of Bolshevism, were not the fruit of a Jewish brain?’ and 
whether the whole revolutionary organization in Russia 
was not largely Jewish? He adds with dogmatie 
assurance :— 

“The fact remains that the warp and woof of the 
Bolshevist organization has been Jewish, and that 
throughout Russia and, indeed, throughout Central 
Europe, including Hungary and what remains of 
Austria, Bolshevism and Jewry are regarded as prac- 
tically synonymous.” 

Im the next long paragraph he weeps tears of 
apprehension for the fate of the Jewish populations in 
Eastern Europe when the Bolshevist Government is over- 
thrown. He is convinced that the excess of their 
vengeance upon Russia will recoil upon themselves, and 
that “to them who have hated much, little, too little, will 
be forgiven.’’ It is all very sweet and forgiving—as sweet 
and forgiving as the bystander who cries to the mob “‘ Don’t 
nail his ears tothe pump!’’ ‘‘ Verax ”’ is sure of a wide 
popularity ; for people who hate the Jews will be glad to 
hear they are Bolshevists, and people who hate Bolshevists 
will be glad to hear they are Jews. But one thing puzzles 
us. Hitherto through many centuries, and especially of 
recent years, the Jews have been held up to popular 
execration as usurers, remorseless money-lenders, 
materialists without ideal, ‘‘ Jacobs without the ladder,’’ 
and capitalists of the basest type. How, then, has it 
suddenly come about that Bolshevism is synonymous with 
Jewry? Bolshevism is the exact opposite of all that the 
typical Jew of popular fancy has hitherto represented. 
As Sir Charles Walston says (and no one could suspect 
Sir Charles Walston of more sympathy than any Crowned 
Head with Bolshevism): ‘‘ Bolshevism is in theory funda- 
mentally based upon the equivalence of all human beings, 
with a strong bias in favor of the poor and weak, and 
in so far it presents a caricatured conception of the 
Christian spirit.’ There is no way out of the dilemma in 
which writers like ‘‘ Verax ’’ are fixed. They cannot 
have it both ways. But perhaps we are wrong. Where 
Jews are concerned, such people may always find a way 
out by the path of abuse. They can have it both ways, 
and there are certain kinds of dog for whom any stick. 
will serve. 
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THE WILL TO WORK. 


Ir is clear from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Manchester 
that he wishes to make the choice between private enter- 
prise and complete State control the capital issue of 
politics. The convenience of presenting this simple but 
confusing dilemma to the electorate is obvious. Inci- 
dentally it enables Mr. Lloyd George to profit by the 
disgust which his own experiments in some bad forms 
of State control have excited. He can invite all those 
who dislike what he has done to support him under the 
penalty of having the same thing done on a larger scale 
in the future, and so long as it is supposed that the only 
alternative to private enterprise is control by bureau- 
crats advised by business interests there will be little 
doubt of the answer. 

But Mr. George’s speech raises a deeper 
question than the question he envisaged and a question 
of world-wide interest. The necessities of the world are 
driving men everywhere to think about the problem of 
production. What is the motive to industry? How 
far are the motives on which industry relied in the past 
still operative? And what other stimulus can be offered ? 
The philosophers of the Industrial Revolution found no 
difficulty in answering the first question. A man works 
to make money and to escape want. An industrial 
system that is harnessed to this driving force has all the 
power of nature on its side. Any other system is arti- 
ficial. Human life is so arranged that the selfishness 
of the individual serves the community. The laborer 
benefits by the avarice of his employer,” because, so 
Burke argued, “‘ the more he desires to increase his gains, 
the more interested is he in the good condition of those 
upon whose labor his gains must principally depend.”’ 
Lauderdale and others pushed this argument to the 
length of supposing that the mill-owners were the best 
friends of the factory children who worked for thirteen 
hours of the day. The consumer benefited, too, for, as 
Mr. Webb has put it, competition was the nineteenth 
century substitute for honesty. And the same motive 
that made the employer resourceful, benevolent, and 
energetic, kept millions of workers at tedious and 
terrible tasks. Behind the wretched woman who left 
her home before daylight and returned to it after sun- 
set, behind the miner lying on his side pick in hand amid 
dust and water, behind the seaman putting out in en 
undermanned Tyneside cargo boat, there lurked the same 
shadow of want and hunger. Little of the work of the 
world is pleasant, much of it is repulsive. It gets done 
because men and women must do it or starve. The most 
complete triumph of this philosophy was perhaps the 
passing of the Poor Law of 1834, which gave the Lanca- 
shire handloom weaver the choice of the factory that he 
dreaded or a workhouse which was modelled on the 
prison. 

Much had happened before the war to weaken the 
motives on which this industrial system depended. Com- 
bination in one form or another between great interests 
had abolished that competition in which our grandfathers 
found the security for the interests of society. The 
mere motive of profit, it was seen, might lead to action 
by the capitalist which was not designed to benefit the 
community. Not less marked was the weakening of the 
influences on which the philosophers of the Industrial 
Revolution relied in the case of the workers. For com- 
bination among workers had tended to substitute a group 
loyalty or a group spirit for the mere individual ambition 
of the worker. The openings for the kind of men 
immortalized by Samuel Smiles had diminished. The 
early stages of the Industrial Revolution had had their 
day. But a new ideal had also been introduced with the 
Trade Union, an ideal of which the capitalist liked to give 
caricatures in stories of the more extreme restrictions put 
on individual effort. The Trade Union sets the interest 
of the group before the interest of the individual, in 





other words the motive of profit is controlled and checked 
by another motive, the motive of loyalty to a group. 
The worker has no longer the naked ambition with which 
he was credited by the philosophy of the old system ; he 
is no longer a mere human unit wishing to get rich as 
quickly as possible and hoping one day to find himself 
on the shoulders of his fellows. Nor has he any longer 
the same crude universal terror of want to drive him 
on. The Trade Union gives him some protection and 
the law makes some provision for unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age. 

Already, then, before the war the motives on which 
the industrial system was based had been weakened, and 
confused. Then came the war, which meant that 
millions of men were taken for four or five years out of 
this system of habit and discipline. Was anybody so blind 
as to suppose that those millions of men would return 
to their old tasks, prepared to accept that discipline as 
if nothing had happened, content to fill their place again 
as the mere instruments of production? The custom of 
accepting the world as we find it is one of the strongest 
forces in human nature, and it keeps men in a system 
long after the motives that inspired that system have lost 
their power. But take those men out of that system, 
plunge them into a school of wild and reckless experience, 
pass them through the most unsettling kind of life, 
shake and scatter the world around them, and you do 
not find them at the end of it still amenable to the old 
spell and the old routine. One of the most acute of the 
French Socialists said to the writer that what struck 
him most when first he met the Socialists of Germany 
and Austria after the war was the universal belief that 
the will to work had been broken by the war. It was 
agreed that grave as were the problems created by 
scarcity of raw material and industrial disorganization, 
there was a still graver problem before Europe, for the 
returned soldiers had lost, some thought irrevocably, the 
habit and spirit of industrial work. ‘‘ Europe,’’ said 
this Frenchman, “‘ will relapse into the state of the 
Middle Ages, for she no longer has the energy to provide 
more than the mere necessaries of life.’’ 

Once it is admitted that the motives of the desire 
of gain and the fear of want can no longer satisfy the 
needs of the world, it becomes clear that society must 
either find some motive to which it can appeal and adapt 
its institutions accordingly or die of hunger. It is this 
sudden change in the circumstances of the world which 
has reversed so dramatically the positions of the 
reformers and the hard-headed adherents of the world 
as it is. The old system no longer secures production. 
Nowhere in Europe will men work any longer under the 
lash of the old necessity. As for ‘‘ private enterprise ”’ 
in management, what could be more conclusive than the 
evidence of Sir Richard Redmayne? Societies that 
refuse to recognize this truth, invite one of two 
fates: violent revolution or economic decay. But are 
there no other motives in life to which society can resort? 
The best work of the world, in spite of the old economists, 
is not done for profit. The best workman in the world, 
in spite of the old economists, is not the man who gives 
a blind obedience to the command of a superior. Over 
a great field of life you appeal to some other motive than 
the desire of profit: you appeal to pride, to honor, to 
public spirit. And the most active minds of to-day, 
hope to convert our industrial society from a society based 
on the discredited discipline of the past into a society 
based on a discipline of self-respect. This is the 
true antithesis, and not the antithesis that Mr Lloyd 
George defines. The reorganization of society on such a 
basis is not an easy or a simple matter, for it is nothing 
less than a revolution. It can only succeed if all classes 
are educated to it, and if we find a Government that 
sincerely accepts this spirit. With our present rulers © 
the danger is that we shall be given some plausible make- 
shift which instead of enlisting this new motive will 
merely try to cloak the old ones in some more 
prepossessing disguise. 
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THE GREAT FIGHT. 


By tae Avuruor or ‘‘ CasHEet Byron’s PRorEssion.’’ 


IF you were not at The Great Fight, and are at all curious 
about it, imagine four thousand people packed by night 
I had 


better not call it a building, because that word has 


into a roofed enclosure with a gallery round it. 


architectural associations; and this enclosure has none. 
It is fearfully ugly, and calls itself a Stadium, probably 
to provide modern poets with a rhyme for radium. The 
four thousand people are all smoking as hard as they can ; 
and the atmosphere, which will be described in the 
morrow’s papers as electric, is in fact murky, stifling and 
fumesome. In the midst is a scaffold, or place of execu- 
tion, twenty-four feet square, fenced by ropes, and 
glared down upon so intolerably by arc lights that some 
of the spectators wear improvised brown paper hat brims 
On the scaffold is a mild man, 
apparently a but really a referee, 
patiently watching two hard-working Britons earning a 


to shield their eyes. 
churchwarden, 


precarious livelihood by boxing for the amusement of the 
four thousand. 
smallest animosity to give a bitter sweet to their 


They are tired, and have not the 


exertions; but they are most earnest and industrious ; 
and one feels, in spite of the sportive alacrity which they 
keep up like a ballet dancer’s smile, and their attempts 
to give a little extra value when the arc lights are 
increased to cinematograph the last round or two, that 
they are thinking of their little ones at home. One of 
them presently gets a tooth, real or artificial, loosened. 
His second extracts it with his fingers; his opponent 
apologeticaly shakes hands; and they return to the 
It seems indelicate to 
stare at them; and I proceed to study the audience. 


common round, the nightly toil. 


Like all sporting audiences it consists mostly of 
persons who manifestly cannot afford the price of admis- 
sion. My seat has cost me more than ten times what I 
have paid to hear Parsifal at Bayreuth or Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony at a very special performance at the 
Grand Opera in Paris. Certainly there are people here 
who can spare ten guineas or twenty-five easily enough: 
honorables and right honorables, explorers, sporting 
stockbrokers, eminent professional men, plutocrats of 
all sorts, men with an artistic interest in the display like 
Robert Loraine, Granville Barker, Maurice Baring, 
Arnold Bennett and myself. But the prevalent impres- 
sion is the usual one of a majority of men who have 
sacrificed a month’s wages to be present, and hope to 
retrieve it by bets on the result. Here and there is a 
Not any particular sort of lady or no lady: just 
an ordinary lady. The one who happens to be sitting 
by me is one next whom I might find myself in the stalls 
of any theatre, or in church. The girl at the end of 
the next row would be perfectly in place in any west-end 
drawing room. 


lady. 


My lady neighbor watches the weary 
breadwinners on the scaffold, and tries to feel excited 
when they seek rest by leaning their heads affectionately 
on one another’s shoulders, and giving one another 
perfunctory thumps on the ribs and on the nape of the 
neck to persuade the audience that they are ‘‘ mixing 
it,”’ and dealing out terrible “ kidney punches ”’ (this is 
modern in-fighting, which seems to me simply despicable). 
But I fancy she is trying to stifle a suspicion that she had 
better have stayed at home and spent the price of her 





ticket on a new hat. As for me, nothing would have 
induced me to stay in the place four minutes had I not 
been waiting for the not very far off undivine event 
towards which the sporting section of creation had moved. 

Everything comes to an end at last, even the minor 
items in a boxing program. The boxers retired, 
presumably to their ain firesides; and the scaffold was 
occupied by men unknown to me; for I belong to an older 
generation. One of these philanthropists earned my 
gratitude by adjuring the audience, if it loved the 
champions, to refrain from smoking; after which the 
atmosphere cleared until it was no thicker than an average 
fog. Suddenly a figure from the past—from my past— 
was announced and appeared. It was Jack Angle, no 
longer a trim, clean-shaven, young amateur athlete, but 
a peére noble in white moustaches, exactly like Colonel 
Damas in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons.’’ I found myself saying 
involuntarily ‘‘ Thank Heaven! here at last is somebody 
who knows something about boxing.’’ I looked round 
for his contemporaries, Chinnery, Douglas, Michell, 
Frost-Smith, and the rest; but if they are alive and 
were present I could not identify them. He instructed 
us politely but authoritatively how to behave ourselves. 

Then the cheering began, rather localized, because 
from most of the seats little could be seen except the 
platform. Even the Prince of Wales had had some 
difficulty in procuring silence for his brief speech when he 
entered ; and several people believed for some time that 
it had been made by Carpentier. As it happened I was 
near the gangway by which the champions came in, and 
therefore saw at once that the cheering was for Mr. 
Joseph Beckett, who was approaching in an unpretentious 
dressing gown. Mr. Beckett, though the descriptive 
reporters insisted on making him play Orson to his 
opponent’s Valentine, is by no means ill-looking. His 
features are not Grecian ; but he can be described exactly 
as a very sensible looking man; and I may say at once 
that he behaved all through, and has behaved since, more 
sensibly than most men could in a very trying situation. 
I liked Mr. Beckett very well, and did not change my 
opinion later on, as some of his backers did. He mounted 
the scaffold, and went to his corner. A burst of louder 
cheering made me look round again to the gangway ; and 
this time T was startled by a most amazing apparition: 
nothing less than Charles XII., ‘‘ the madman of the 
North,”’ striding along the gangway in a Japanese silk 
dressing gown as gallantly as if he had not been killed 
almost exactly 201 vears before. ~ I have seldom received 
so vivid an impression ; and I knew at once that as this 
could hardly be Charles. he must be either Carpentier or 
the devil. Genius could not be more unmistakable. 
Being in that line myself I was under no illusion as to 
genius being invincible. I knew that Mr. Beckett might 
turn out to be Peter the Great, and that Charles might 
be going to his Poltava; but genius is genius all the 
same, in victory or defeat. The effect of the audience 
on the two men was very noticeable. Beckett, too 


sensible to be nervous, put up with the crowd of people 
staring at him as a discomfort that was all in the day’s 
Carpentier rose at the crowd, and would have 
had it forty thousand instead of four if he could. He 


work. 
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was at home with it; he dominated it ; he picked out his 
friends and kissed hands to them in his debonair way 
quite naturally, without swank or mock modesty, as one 
born to move assemblies. 

The descriptive reporters began to scribble their tale 
of a frail French stripling and a massive British colossus 
Utter nonsense. The physical omens were all against 
the Briton. Beckett, who was trained, if anything, a little 
too fine, has a compact figure, a boxlike chest, stout, 
stumpy arms useful only for punching, and a thickish 
neck too short to take his head far out of harm’s way. 
Carpentier, long and lithe, has a terrible pair of arms, 
very long, with the forearms heavy just where jhe weight 
should be. He has a long chest, a long reach, a long 
flexible neck, and, last but not least, a long head. 
Nobody who knew the A B C of boxing could doubt for 
a moment that unless Beckett could wear him down and 
outstay him, and stand a good deal during the process, 
he could not win at the physical odds against him except 
by a lucky knock-out. 

When the men stood up, another curious asset of 
Carpentier’s raised the extraordinary question whether 
he had not been taught to box by a lady. Some years 
ago Mrs. Diana Watts, a lady athlete who believed that 
she had discovered the secret of ancient Greek 
gymnastics, reproduced with her own person the pose 
and action of the Discobolus and the archer in the 
Heracles pediment in the British museum, both of which 
had been up to that time considered physically 
impossible. Her book on the subject, with its interest- 
ing photographs, is still extant. Her method was to 
move and balance the body on the ball of the foot with- 
out using the heel. and to combine this with a certain 
technique of the diaphragm. Now the moment “ Time ”’ 
was called, and Carpentier on his feet in the ring, it 
was apparent that he had this technique. He was like 
a man on springs; and the springs were not in his heels 
but in the balls of his feet. His diaphragm tenue was 
perfect. Whether his lady instructor was Mrs. Diana 
Watts or Dame Nature, she has turned out a complete 
Greek athlete. This really very remarkable and 
gymnastically important phenomenon has been over- 
looked, partly because it has not been understood, but 
partly also because the change in Carpentier’s face when 
he sets to work is so startling that the spectators can see 
nothing else. The unmistakable Greek line digs a 
trench across his forehead at once; his color changes to 
a stony grey; he looks ten thousand years old; his eyes 
see through stone walls; and his expression of intensely 
concentrated will frighten everyone in the hall except 
his opponent, who is far too busy to attend to such 
curiosities. 

There was no fight. There was only a superb 
exhibition spar, with Beckett as what used to be called 
a chopping block. For a few moments he wisely stuck 
close to his man; but Mr. Angie gave the order (I did 
not hear it, but was told of it) to break away; and 
Beckett then let the Frenchman get clear and faced him 
for outfighting. From that moment he was lost. 
Carpentier simply did the classic thing: the long shot 
with the left: the lead-off and get-away. The measure- 
ment of distance—and such a distance !—was exact to an 
inch, the speed dazzling, the impact like the kick of a 
thoroughbred horse. Beckett, except for one amazed 
lionlike shake of his head, took it like a stone wall; but 
he was helpless: he had not time to move a finger before 





Carpentier was back out of his reach. Le was utterly 
outspeeded. Three times Carpentier did this, each hit 
more brilliant, if possible, than the last. Beckett was 
for a moment dazed by the astonishing success of the 
attack ; and in that moment Carpentier sent in a splen- 
didly clean and finished right to the jaw. It is not often 
that perfect luck attends perfect style in this world; 
but Carpentier seemed able to command even luck. The 
blow found that mysterious spot that is in all our jaws, 
and that is so seldom found by the fist. There was no 
mistaking the droop with which Beckett went prone to 
the boards. In an old-fashioned fight he would have 
been carried by his seconds to his corner and brought up 
to the scratch in half a minute quite well able to go on. 
Under modern rules he had to lie unhelped; and at the 
end of ten seconds Carpentier was declared the winner. 

Carpentier had made the spar so intensely interesting 
that the 74 seconds it had occupied seemed like ten ; and 
1 could hardly believe that four had elapsed between the 
moment when Beckett dropped to the boards and the 
jubilant spring into the air with which Carpentier 
announced that the decision had been given in his favor. 
lie was as unafiected in his delight as he had been in his 
nervousness before ‘‘ ‘time’’ was called, when he had 
asked his bottle holder for a mouthful of water and 
ihereby confessed to a dry mouth. ‘The usual orgy 
Pugilists are a sentimental, feminime species, 
Carpentier was 


followed. 
much given to kissing and crying. | 
hoisted up to be chaired, dragged down to be kissed, 
hung out by the heels from the scaffoid to be fondled by . 
a lady., and in every possible way given reason to envy 
Beckett. Beckett's seconds, by the way, so lar forgot 
themselves as to leave their man lying uncared for on 
the floor after he was counted out until Carpentier, 
indignant at their neglect, rushed across the ring and 
carried Beckett to his corner. I suggest to the masters 
of the ceremonies at these contests, whoever they may 
be, that this had better not occur again. It is true that 
the decision was so sudden and sensational that a little 
distraction was excusable; but if Carpentier, who had 
the best reason to be carried away by his feelings, could 
remember, those whose duty it was could very well have 
done so if they had been properly instructed in their 
aes for the seamy side of the affair, the betting 
side. As 1 pushed my, way through the crowd in 
Holborn, I could see by the way my news was received 
that every poor dupe of the sporting papers had put his 
shillings or pence or even his quid or two on Beckett. 
Never had a betting ramp been more thoroughly 
organized. When the war was over nobody knew whether 
military service had spoiled Carpentier for boxing pur- 
poses or left him as good as ever. Ii he were as good, 
or better, then clearly oceans of money could be made. 
at a risk no greater than any gambler will take, by 
persuading the public that his sun had set and that the 
Carpentier who knocked out Wells in 73 seconds was a 
back number. Accordingly, the situation was taken 
in hand in the usual fashion. A British pugilist of 
something less than commanding eminence was sent to 
France and pitted against Carpentier, who gave a poor 
display and obtained the decision with difficulty. Here 
was proof positive of his decadence. Then the press got 
Beckett, progressing rapidly from victory to 
victory, was extolled as invulnerable and invincible. 
Carpentier’s reputation was discounted until hardly a 


to work. 
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shred of it remained. His two youthful defeats were 
retold. The public were reminded that he had obtained 
a decision against Gunboat Smith only on an uninten- 
tional foul by’that gentleman; and ring reporters 
solemnly declared their conviction that but for this 
accident Carpentier could not have lasted another round. 
I was informed on the strength of private information 
from ‘‘ the French colony ’’ (whatever that may be) that 
Carpentier had sold the fight, and that it was arranged 
that Beckett should win. Then came a clump of boxing 
articles, each giving a dozen reasons to show that nothing 
but a miracle could prevent Beckett from wiping the floor 
with the exhausted and obsolete Frenchman. I do not 
know how high the odds were piled at last; but on the 
morning of the fight every ringstruck sportsman who 
knew nothing about boxing (and not one in a hundred of 
the people who read about boxing, or for that matter, 
who write about it, knows anything worth knowing) 
had his bet on Beckett. Most of these poor devils do not 
know even now how completely they were humbugged. 
They blame Beckett. 

Beckett is not to blame. What happened to him 
happened to Sayers sixty-six years ago when he was 
beaten for the iirst and only time by Nat Langham. 
Langham taught Donnelly, who taught Mr. Angle’s and 
my generation the long shot with the left and get-away 
of which Carpentier gave such a brilliant demonstration ; 
and it beat even the invincible Sayers. Langham could 
not kuock him out, because the knock-out, though 
effective for ten seconds, does not last for thirty; and 
Langham had to keep hitting Sayers’ eyes until they were 
closed, and poor Tom, blinded, had to weep over his 
solitary defeat. But Sayers’ most famous achievements 
came later; and there is no reason in the world why 
Beckett should not be as successful as ever in spite of his 
having shared Sayers’ fate. When he described his 
defeat as a million-to-one chance, he exaggerated the odds 
against a knock-out ; but the knock-out is always a matter 
of luck ; and Beckett has probably taken dozens of clouts 
on the jaw as heavy, if not so artistic, as Carpentier’s, 
without turning a hair. 

As to the brutality of the affair, Beckett was chatting 
to his friends over the ropes without a mark on his face, 
and with £3,000 in his pocket, before they had stopped 
kissing Carpentier. There are many industrial pursuits 
more painful and much more dangerous than boxing. 
The knock-out is probably the most effective anesthetic 
known to science: that is why it is so conclusive. Many 
women would let Carpentier knock them about for twenty 
rounds for a pension of £150 a year. The valid objection 
is the old Puritan objection: it is not the pain to the 
pugilist, but the pleasure to the spectator that matters. 
To the genuine connoisseur it is simply distressing to see 
a boxer hurt beyond the harmless point up to which 
every reasonably hardy spcrtsman is prepared to smart 
for the sake of the game. Mr. Angle’s expression of con- 
cern as he contemplated Beckett on the boards was a 
study, though he knew that Beckett was fast asleep. 
But unquestionably many of the spectators believe that 
they are witnessing acts of cruelty, and pay for admission 
for their sake, not understanding boxing in the least. 
Also, the contests, like all contests, act as a propaganda 
of pugnacity and competition. Sometimes the demoraliz- 
ing effect is visible and immediate. I have seen men 
assault their neighbors after witnessing a rough and 
tumble fight for some time. But the effect of a highly 





skilled display such as Carpentier gave «verawes the 
spectators. It often reduces them to absolute silence, It 
fascinates the connoisseurs, and frightens the novices and 
the riff-raff. The question of the suppression of prize- 
fighting is, therefore, not a simple one. The commercial 
exploitation of prize-fighting is bad like the commercial 
exploitation of everything else; for in pugilism as in 
other things ‘“‘ honor sinks where commerce long 
prevails ’’ ; and though such atrocities as the poisoning of 
Heenan and the rest of the blackguardism which com- 
pelled the authorities to make short work of the old prize 
ring in the eighteen-sixties are now hardly possible, yet 
Mr. Cochran and other entrepreneurs of the ring must 
bear in mind that they cau secure toleration only by 
being on their very best behavior. The belief that 
pugnacity and the competitive spirit are the secrets of 
England’s greatness may give way at any moment to the 
equally plausible theory that they are the causes of her 
decline. 

The world now waits breathless for the meeting 
between Carpentie- and Mr. Dempsey. The general 
sentiment on the night of the fourth was undoubtedly 
‘‘May I be there to see.’”’ I know nothing of Mr. 
Dempsey’s quality as a boxer; but if he can play at 
lightning long-shots with an instinctive command of the 
duck and counter, and on occasion sidestep a boxer who, 
as the cinematograph proves, has a dangerous habit of 
leading off from his toes without stepping in, with the 
certainty of falling heavily on his nose if his adversary 
takes in the situation and gets out of the way in time, 
Charles XII. may find his Poltava yet. 

Such are the impressions of one who has not for 
thirty-five years past dreamt of attending a boxing exhibi- 
tion. If I be asked why I have abstained for so long, I 
reply that any intelligent person who frequents such 
exhibitions will soon be convinced that the English are 
congenitally incapable of the art of boxing. When you 
have seen a hundred contests between two hundred 
Britons, and have concluded that every single 
one of the two hundred must be the very worst 
boxer in the world, and his admirers the most 
abject gulls that ever tipped their way, like 
Mr. Toots, into pugilistic society, you are driven 
to the conclusion that you would be happier at home, or 
even in a theatre or concert room. The truth is, of course, 
that boxing suck as Carpentier’s demands qualities 
which their possessors will not waste on so trivial 
and unamiable a pursuit in such rude company. It 
was worth Carpentier’s while to escape from the slavery 
of the coal pit and win. £5,000 in 74 seconds with his 
fists. It would not have been worth his while if he had 
been Charles XII. Thus the prizefighters are either 
geniuses like Carpentier, too few and far between to keep 
up one’s interest in exhibitions, or else poor fellows whose 
boxing is simply not worth looking at except by gulls 
who know no better. And so I doubt whether I shall 
go again for another thirty-five years except when 


Carpentier is one of the performers. 
‘ol G. B. 8S. 
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SCIENCE AND SCHOLASTICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—It was not until I had read the article, “‘ In 
Defence of Common Sense,’”’ by Father Leslie Walker, 
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WHAT I THINK ABOUT IT. 





By ‘“ Manager.” 





My only excuse for occupying the colunins of THE NaTION 
is that, as the responsible head of a concern with an annual 
turnover of £250,000, I thought that many readers would be 
interested in my opinion upon that much-discussed subject, 
Pelmanism. I possess no literary “ style,” but I trust that 
plain speaking in everyday language will make amends for 
my lack of eloquence. - 

To be quite candid, I hate “stunts ” and “ crazes,”’ and 
it was in that category that I placed Pelmanism when I first 
heard and read about it. I dare say there are many sound 
business men who have summarily dismissed it from their 
minds as being merely “another advertising stunt.’’ 

Probably I should never have changed my opinion had 
not circumstances forced me to make closer acquaintance 
with Pelmanism. 

Without ever having won my way to any considerable 
position in the business world, I was yet fairly content with 
my modest progress. Suddenly, however, through pressure 
of external circumstances, I found myself in difficulties— 
difficulties so great that I clutched even at straws in the 
hope of deliverance. It was in this mood of semi-desperation 
that I said to myself, “ Let’s see if there is anything in this 
Pelmanism idea.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

Looking back on that period of trouble, doubt, 
delay, and scepticism, I am forced to laugh and to wonder at 
my unwillingness to inquire into a thing because it was 
new—and advertised. But I know I am not unique in this : 
I am by no means the first or the only man who, having 
scoffed at Pelmanism, has subsequently taken the Course 
and has thanked his stars that he did so. 

“Ts Pelmanism worth while ?’’—Yes, most emphatically. 
As the typewriter is to the quill pen, and as the motor-car 
is to the donkey “shay,” so is the Pelman-trained mind 
in comparison with the untrained mind. It is a case of 
trained efficiency versus rule-o’-thumb. 

And I say this not only because I have in my own case 
experienced such tremendous advantages as the result of 
Pelmanizing (my income is over six times what it was before 
I began my study of the “little grey books’’), but also 
because I have observed what the Course has done for other 
business men. (And not only business men, but professional 
men too. I know a professional who declares that the 
Pelman books are worth their weight in gold to him!) 

In fact, carefully reviewing the matter, I think I may 
commit myself to the statement that I have yet to meet the 
man or woman who, having conscientiously followed the 
Pelman Course, has failed to benefit thereby. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 

I say “ conscientiously ’’ ; and here is a point upon which 
I must make myself quite clear. The mere fact of entering 
your name upon the Pelman register does not automatically 
make you a success; you have got to work at the Course. It 
is a pleasant enough study, not in the least tedious or 
difficult, but you must work at it seriously. If you are not 
prepared to do this, you may as well save yourself the trouble 
of enrolling. On the other hand, if you feel disposed to give 
up an occasional half-hour to a most interesting study of self 
and possibilities, then I say, without hesitation, the sooner 
you enrol for the Pelman Course the better for your pocket, 
the better for your business, and the better for your interest 
and pleasure in life. 

Business need was the motive that led me to take up the 
Course, but I can truthfully say that Pelmanism has entered 
largely into all phases of my life. I am, of course, very 
sensible of what I owe to it in the monetary sense, for it has 
made financial difficulties a thing of the past. In business 
it has developed in me powers of decision, concentration, 
discernment, and judgment which have proved invaluable; 
yet higher than these I am disposed to rate the added interest 
it has given to ny whole life. 

It is not easy to express this feeling ; here is where I feel 
the need of eloquence. But I think the average reader will 
understand what I mean when I say I feel a better and 


bigger man; I get more out of everything; I see more; I feel 
more. 





I suppose the handiest comparison I can make would be 

with a man who was purblind and whose perfect sight was 
suddenly restored.. To such a man the world becomes much 
more vivid and real and delightful; whole hosts of new 
interests and pleasures are suddenly brought within his 
srasp. 
: Otten and often, sitting alone with the “little grey 
books ’’—which I still read and re-read, by the way—I have 
exclaimed with positive delight at some sudden clarifying 
thought or idea. Every now and again I came upon some- 
thing which explained an old puzzling difficulty, opened up 
a train of new ideas, revealed new sources of power, disclosed 
new possibilities, suggested new and better ways of doing 
things. 

I had always been vain enough to consider myself a 
“brainy ’? man, but now I realise that although I had brains 
I did not know how to use them ; hence my past comparative 
failure; hence my present success. 


DRIVE OR BE DRIVEN. 

There is a whole world of difference between driving a 
motor-car and being driven in one, equally, there is a vast 
difference between creating circumstances and being the 
creature of circumstance. If we were disposed to be candid 
with ourselves, I believe the majority of us would recognise 
the alarming extent to which our plans and actions are 
decided or modified by “ circumstances over which we have 
no control.” A very humiliating position, that, and a very 
unnecessary one, as Pelmanism shows. If only by reason 
of what the Course does in the way of enabling students to 
master circumstances, Pelmanism would richly deserve all 
that its most enthusiastic supporters say in its praise. 

The matter, to my mind, is always best considered by 
the light of actual experience, and when I compare my 
haphazard method of working in my pre-Pelman days with 
my present pianned and organised progress, I feel well 
content with my experiment. The discipline of the Course 
has in my case proved of inestimable worth; and I am pretty 
confident that even the most successful and able business 
men would find it add considerably to their power. 


LONG MENTAL LIFE. 

That brings me to another point—or rather a belief. 
(I say “ belief ’’ because I have no actual facts that can be 
quoted.) I believe that a Pelman Course will do very much 
to prolong one’s mental activities. I was over 40 when I 
commenced to study it, but I can honestly say that it has 
so increased my mental energy that, mentally, I am as young 
and vigorous as at 30. I should be interested to know if the 
experiences of others tally with my own. If so—and I believe 
they would—this training is worth the serious considera- 
tion of men and women well past middle life, for who is 
there who would not give much to preserve youthfulness of 
mind long after youthfulness of body is past? 

However, I am no lover of theory, and there is enough 
of interesting fact about Pelmanism to enable me to dis- 
pense with theory. I have stated as plainly as I possibly 
can what the effects and results of the training have been 
in my case, and I leave it to every reader to weigh the thing 
from his own particular standpoint. I have urged many to 
“take it up,’’ and I have never heard a regret from a single 
one of the many who followed my advice. It is certainly 
worth investigating, and an impartial investigation is pretty 
sure to carry one farther. 

Somebody once divided humanity into two classes: 
Optimists, who hope without reason; and Pessimists, who 
reason without hope. I suggest now a third class: 
Pelmanists, reasoned optimists who realise their hopes by 
organised efforts and achieve success because they attempt 
with a knowledge of possibilities.* 


* Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s”’ famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how 
can secure the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained 
gratis and post free, by any reader of THE NATION who applies 
to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. Write or Call to-day. 

Overseas addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 


Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatti, 
Sea Face, Bombay. 
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S.J., in your issue of November 29th, that I was aware 
of any offence against it in my article on 
Einstein which had appeared in your previous 
number. In fact I had thought that I was 
defending it—but then some people are so very 
clumsy, and I suppose that I am one of them. Father 
Walker and I are in such near agreement in our actual 
views on relativity that it seems a pity that we should 
quarrel. I will, however, endeavor to mitigate the 
bitterness of a civil war by a frank acknowledgment of 
my appreciation of Father Walker’s writing and by 
advising your readers to study his admirable article on 
““Time’’ in the current number of the ‘‘ Hibbert 
Journal.’’ This olive branch may perhaps induce Mr. 
Walker to reciprocate and to look up what I also have 
written. We shall really understand each other so much 
better if he will refrain from making a logical construc- 
tion of my opinions from other sources. Perhaps even 
he may be induced to read carefully what I actually did 
write in Tne Nation article which he criticizes. It is 
very condensed, the philosophical part only occupying 
less than a column and a half. 

But there really is a serious ground of difference 
between us, and one on which I should much like further 
enlightenment. Father Walker is much more capable 
of discussing it than I am; and yet somehow he does not 
convince me. The question I ask is this: Where did the 
natural science of the past three centuries obtain its 
materialistic philosophy ? This philosophy is so 
ingrained that it has never been questioned in science. 
What I mean is that its categories of thought have 
always been employed without criticism. Of course 
metaphysicians have among them explored every possible 
and impossible philosophic outlook. But until the last 
few decades science has expressed itself in terms of the 
properties of matter as found in time and in space. I 
use ‘‘ matter ’’’ here in a general sense, which includes 
“‘ether’’ or vortices or any other such subtle existent 
spread through space. This mode of scientific expression 
was never seriously questioned by philosophers so far as 
concerns its necessity as the ultimate basis of scientific 
thought. The various conclusions which they drew from 
the assumed necessity of its employment merely concern 
the metaphysical reality of a nature to which such 
concepts apply. This materialistic mode of expression 
has been already tottering for some decades; and to my 
mind the real interest of Einstein’s procedure—apart 
from its technical employment as a mode of research—is 
that a final blow is administered by it to this traditional 
outlook. If I am right in this opinion, the reaction on 
popular thought will in the long run be immense. 
Philosophy will be less disturbed, though it will be saved 
the warping effect due to the necessity of explanation of 
alien scientific doctrine. 

In my previous article I explained scientific 
materialism as a “‘ legacy of the Aristotelian domination 
of the Middle Ages.’’ I also asserted the present necessity 
of revising the “ principles of natural knowledge’”’ in 
respect to its concept of matter, concluding with the 
statement, ‘‘ In short, Berkeley has been avenged, and 
the revolutionaries have stormed the last stronghold of 
Aristotelian scholasticism.’’ It is, I think, fairly obvious 
to anyone who will read the article that I was exclusively 
thinking of the lingering influence of medieval thought 
on science as it has developed during the last three 
centuries. I was not alluding to the many strains of 
thought which might legitimately be deduced from a 
direct study of the very complex philosophy of Aristotle, 
nor even of the way in which some of the diverse 
medieval thinkers might have influenced science. The 
statements in the article exclusively concern the actual 
influences on science. I was thinking of that part of the 
medieval heritage which the executors paid over, and 
not of the other part which was abstracted for death 
duties. 

According to Mr. Walker—if I understand him 
rightly—I am completely mistaken in ascribing the 
scientific outfit of a unique space, a unique time and 
matter spread through space, as in any way derivative 
from scholastic thought. It seems that the poor men 





were talking the purest ‘‘ Einstein,’’ only no one would 
listen to them. I confess my surprise at this intelligence, 
and hesitate before making confession of error, even 
though as Father Walker reminds me, he has studied 
the scholastics and I have not. My difficulty concerns 
all three elements, namely, space, time and matter. 

First in regard to space, I have always supposed 
that the scholastic science regarded the earth as fixed. 
In so doing they were merely accepting the ordinary 
dictates of every-day thought. That may be true; but 
Father Walker informs us that it is of the essence of 
scholasticism to systematize common sense. Of course 
if he merely means that scholasticism is common sense, 
and therefore that whatever we find to be the right 
interpretation of common sense is scholasticism, argument 
ceases. When Copernicus said that the sun was fixed 
and the earth went round it, no one seems to have 
explained that the difference between Copernicus and 
Ptolemy was merely one of standpoint. On the contrary, 
a little later it was thought worth while to silence Galileo 
for his views on this very question. (I am anxious not 
to import theological animus into this discussion, so I 
will note that my argument requires the assumption that 
the judges of the Inquisition were men of learning and 
character performing an unpleasant duty.) If either 
Galileo or the Inquisition had ever heard or dreamt of 
the relativity of space as now understood, they would 
have shaken hands on the spot. On the contrary, both 
sides assumed a unique space in which to be fixed or in 
which to move. Newton accentuated the concept of the 
absoluteness of space by producing a system of the world 
in which all matter is moving. This is undoubtedly a 
step away from relativity. For a relativist may 
believe that every body is fixed in that space which 
results from adopting its own standpoint. But then 
there are as many different spaces as there are stand- 
points. I have now explained why I am surprised to 
hear that when Copernicus wrote the _ scholastic 
philosophers believed in the relativity of space in its 
modern sense. For if this was their doctrine, what 
was all the bother about? 

As to time, I am somewhat doubtful as to what 
Father Walker really means. For so clear a writer, 
he is distressingly vague at the crucial point where it 
is rather difficult to reconcile relativity and common 
sense. It is not merely that the man on the comet and 
the man on the earth will receive intelligence of the 
same event at different times. According to modern 
theory, after each has made allowance for the time of 
transmission of news in his post office, some events which 
the earth-man considers as simultaneous the comet-man 
will consider as successive. Furthermore each man has 
an equal right to his opinion and there is in nature no 
absolute simultaneity. In my ignorance I venture to 
suggest that if the scholastics really believed this, they 
kept it as an esoteric secret. I would add that I have 
my own views as to the proper solution of this divergence 
from common sense, but their explanation would trans- 
gress my reasonable claims on your space. 

I think it likely that any philosophers who made 
the laudable attempt to think clearly would have landed 
science at the renaissance with its unique space and its 
unique time. The real bone of contention between 
Father Walker and myself is over the scientific concept 
of matter. I asserted that science got it from the 
scholastics, and he exerts the charm of his style to 
express his horror at so outrageous a charge. The 
scholastics (it seems) died a-babbling of divays and 
évépyeca, and all the thanks they get is that some 
ignoramus puts into their mouths such a vulgarism as 
*‘ matter.’’ I admit the ignorance; but I have ears, 
and echoes have reached them which sounded like dAn 
and ‘‘ substance.’’ Also I have in mind the scholastic 
logic with its emphasis on predication. From these 
sources, as it seems to me, science accepted the concept 
of our experience of nature as being an awareness of 
the properties of a substratum or stuff which is spread 
through space and persists through time. It is the 


substance of which we can predicate that which 
we perceive, and it is the crude vAy in space which is 
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licked into shape by its peculiar character or form. I 
am quite ready to believe that nascent science made a 
frightful hash of medieval philosophy in getting hold of 
this idea. But I still retain a suspicion that the 
scholastics are themselves somewhat to blame for it.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. N. Wurreneap. 


Wetters to the Editor. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE LABOR PARTY. 

Sin,—Your interesting article on “ The Future of British 
Parties’ suggests many reflections on the immediate future 
of Parliamentary politics. The rebuff to the Manchester 
Radicals may drive some, perhaps many of them, into the 
Labor Party (will Mr. Pringle be of that number?), but 
unfortunately they will not find an end of their troubles 
there. Not a few, like myself, who were Liberals until the 
outbreak of the war, Liberals of Tue Nation brand, if I 
may so describe them, while now associated with the Labor 
Party, are far from satisfied with it. The LL.P. section 
of it is the most hopeful element in present British politics, 
but the I.L.P. is only a small part of the Labor movement. 
In spite of a formal opening of its membership to citizens 
outside trade unions it is still too much dominated by a 
narrow class and trade unionist outlook. In the choice of 
candidates the trade union official is usually preferred to 
men of real political capacity and width of outlook. For 
example, it is not improbable, to put it mildly, that Mr. 
Snowden will be passed by in Nelson in favor of a weavers’ 
official, although the need of men like Mr. Snowden in 
Parliament was never greater than to-day. The result of 
this narrow trade-consciousness is seen in a_ painfully 
ineffective Labor opposition in the Commons, and even in 
a disgracefully bad record of Labor attendance. If Labor 
were called upon to form a Government, it could form one 
of outstanding ability in every post, but most of the men 
who would necessarily be included in it are at present outside 
the House of Commons. 

The heart of the Labor Party is right, its eyes are turned 
towards the dawn, but it is not yet fully conscious of the 
greatness, as distinct from the mere magnitude, of its task, 
and it has not yet formed a clear vision of its social goal. 
It is the best we have, and it can be made much better 
through increasing association with those who stand for 
redemptive social ideas and ideals rather than narrow trade 
interests. We ought to support it as we do the Christian 
Church, less for what it is than for what it enshrines of the 
world’s best hope and idealism. The I.L.P. shows states- 
manlike wisdom in working through the Labor Party so as 
to inspire it gradually with the full power of a great social 
ideal.—Yours, &c., 

WALTER Murray. 

13, Mostyn Avenue, Bury, December 6th, 1919. 


Sir,—The question raised in your leading article last 
week with regard to the future of the various political 
parties is undoubtedly one which is exercising the minds of 
many people throughout the country. If by-elections show 
that there are many abstentions on the part of the electorate 
I would be inclined to attribute it more to bewilderment 
than to apathy. All parties are leaderless. This is a 
strange if not unprecedented phenomenon in British political 
life. Added to this we have a man, pre-eminently a political 
leader, who is in power and who seems to have every inten- 
tion of remaining there so long as he can find not a party 
but a combination of heterogeneous politicians ready to accept 
the emoluments of the offices he has in this gift. 

The Coalition may last for some time to come, but this 
particular form of Government is never going to find 
permanent favor with the country. A tolerably strong 
Tory party is sure to emerge as time goes on. The future 
of the Liberal Party does not appear hopeful. It will fall 
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between two stools. The Labor Party is infinitely the best 
organized and is gaining ground without the aid of any 
striking leadership, simply because it rests on a clear set 
of principles and a distinct policy. In the Independent 
Labor Party, which it would not be presumptuous to say is 
the most vital force in the Labor movement, there is a full 
recognition that those who have reached the Socialist posi- 
tion by intellectual conviction and political experience, can 
combine with the majority consisting of workers who have 
reached that position by economic pressure and industrial 
experience, and that the combination of the two will be 
effective in the contest against the old order. There is no 
narrow prejudice against or suspicion of those who have more 
recently joined the party and do not pretend to be working 
men, because it is well understood that Labor has often been 
misled on such matters as foreign affairs and international 
policy and has been lured away and split by the baits and 
traps laid for it by the old governing class. To get the 
whole-hearted assistance of men who have some knowledge 
of the methods and wiles of the older parties, and who may 
be able to scent out dangers which the workers can have 
neither the time nor the experience to detect, is a good 
method of reinforcing the ranks of Labor, provided the new- 
comers by their record and their convictions can inspire the 
unquestioned confidence of those with whom they desire to 
co-operate. Outside the ranks of the I.L.P. a similar policy 
is being pursued, and although a certain suspicion may still 
exist in the ranks of the Trade Unionists who are numeric- 
ally the strongest element in the Labor Party and in some 
quarters still foster a desire for a more exclusive constitution, 
practical demonstrations of the advantage of such co-oper- 
ation and assistance may in time be forthcoming. 

Very remarkable advance has been made during the 
past year in strengthening the Labor position both in town 
and country. It is useless to prophesy whether Labor will 
gain sufficient seats to be called upon to form a Government. 
As a strong opposition it would be in a very advantageous 
position. Any Radicals that may be returned to Parlia- 
ment could co-operate with it. But if it came to a question 
of taking the reins of Government there must be no idea of 
alliance with any men, any section, or any party who do not 
implicity and unreservedly subscribe to the full programme 
and fundamental principles of Labor policy.—Yours, &c., 


x. 2, 


WANTED, AN INTERNATIONAL 


ARISTOCRACY. 

Sin,—In your searching article with the title “The 
Challenge to the League” in Tue Nation of November Ist, 
just to hand, you speak of the blow which a victory of our 
Senator Lodge would deal to the international idea through- 
out the world. That victory is now alas! in sight. A 
narrow American nationalism threatens to kill the League of 
Nations. For not the short-sightedness, the inhumanities 
and injustices of the Treaty (save possibly in the Shantung 
matter—so far as Germany is concerned, apparently Mr. 
Lodge would have had the Treaty worse than it is), move 
our Senator and most of his following to the reservations 
they propose, but purely egoistic considerations, however 
dignified by the name of Americanism—the bottom thought 
being that America shall always be free to follow her own 
sweet will, and shall not pledge herself. 

A remark you make in closing particularly interests me. 
You say, in view of the disorder already arising on the Conti- 
nent and likely to increase, that the need of an international 
authority may impose itself “in some surprising way ’’— 
you mention a return of autocracy or the rise of revolution. 
But is there not the possibility, suggested by Nietzsche, of a 
new international aristocracy, inwardly and outwardly 
uniting and organizing Europe, and leading the way to an 
organization of the world? This third way out may be negli- 
gible now—the idea, the impulse, and perhaps the men are 
lacking; but after a period of years, after decades of 
European (and perhaps American) war and anarchy? 
Nietzsche appears to have been of the opinion that an era of 
war was ahead of us, that it might have its uses in breeding 
manlier ideals and types of men, but above all that it might 
breed its own antidote, as the European wars after the 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 





A SERIES of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations on the 


opposite page. Edited by E. Capps, Pb.D., LL.D., T. E. Page, Litt.D., 
and W. -H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Paper boards, 6s. net; Cloth, 7s 6d. 
net; Leather, 10s. net. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST HUNDRED VOLUMES. 








in the beginning. 


After seven years THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY celebrates its 


centenary of published volumes at Christmas, 1919. 
of classical literature and goes steadily on towards the ideal which the founder formed 
“To make the beauty and learning, the philosophy and wit of the 


It ranges over the entire field 


great writers of ancient Greece and Rome once more accessible by means of trans- 
lations that are in themselves real pieces of literature, a thing to be read for the pure joy of it, and not dull 
transcripts of ideas that suggest in every line the existence of a finer original from which the average reader 
is shut out, and to place side by side with these translations the best critical texts of the original works, is 


the object of the Loeb Classical Library.” 
NEW 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 





AUSONIUS. Translated by H. G. Evelyn-White. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 
FRONTO, = Translated by C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Translated by A. T. Murray. Vol. II. 

LIVY. Translated by B. 0. Foster. 13 Vols. Vol. 1. 

MARTIAL. = Translated by W. C. Ker 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 

PLUTARCH : THE PARALLEL LIVES. Translated by B. Perrin. 
THUCYDIDES. Translated by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. Vol. 1. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 





LATIN AUTHORS. 





APULEIUS: The Golden Ass. 
ton (1566). Revised by S. Gaselee. 

BOETHIUS: ‘Tracts and De Consolaiionis Philosophie. 
Translated by Rev. H. F. Stewart and H. K. Rand. 

CAESAR: Civil Wars. Translated by H. G. Peskett. 

CAESAR: The Gallic War. ‘Translated by H. J. Edwards. 

(2nd Impression. 

CATULLUS. ‘Translated by F. W. Cornish. TIBULLUS. 
Translated by J. P. Postgate; and PERVICILIUM 
VENERIS. Translated by J. W. Mackail. [8rd Impression. 

CICERO: De Finibus. Translated by H. Rackham. 

CICERO: De Officiis. Translated by Walter Miller 

CICERO: Letters to Atticus. Translated by E. O. Winstedt. 


(Metamorphoses.) W. Adling- 


3 vols. [Vols. I. and II. 2nd Impression. 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUCUSTINE. Translated by W. Watts 
(1631). Vols. (2nd Impression. 


HORACE: Odes and Epodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. 


[8rd Impression. 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. Translated by G. G. Ramsay. 


OVID: Heroides 
Showerman. 
OVID: Metamorphoses. 
PETRONIUS. ‘Translated 
Apocolocyntosis. 


and Amores. 


Translated by Grant 
Translated by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 
by M. Heseltine; and SENECA: 
Translated by W. H. D. Rouse. 
[8rd Impression. 
PLAUTUS. Translated by Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. Vols. 1. and II. 
PLINY: Letters. Melmoth’s Translation revised by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by H. E. Butler. 
SENECA: Epistulae Morales. 
3 Vols. Vol. 1 


[2nd Impression, 
Translated by R. M. Gummere. 


SENECA: Tragedies. Translated by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 
SUETONIUS. ‘Translated by J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 
TACITUS: Dialogues. Translated by Sir Wm. Peterson; 


and Agricola and Germania. 


Translated by Maurice 
Hutton 
TERENCE. 


‘Translated by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 
[2nd Impression. 


VIRGIL. Translated by H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 





ACHILLES TATIUS. Translated by S. Gaselee. 
AESCHINES. ‘Translated by C. D. Adams. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ‘Translated by R. C. Seaton. 


(2nd Impression. 
THE — FATHERS. 
2 Vol 


Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 
(2nd Impression. 
APPIAN’S "ROMAN HISTORY. 


Translated by Horace White. 


Vols. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. ‘Translated by the Rev. S. W. 
Butterworth. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Thornley’s Translation revised ‘by 
J. M. Edmonds; and PARTHENIUS. Translated by 
S. Gaselee. 

DIO CASSIUS: Roman History. Translated by E. Carey. 
9 Vols. Vols. I.-VI. 

EURIPIDES. ‘Translated by A. S. Way. 4 Vols. 


[Vols. I., III. and IV. 2nd Imp. ; 


Vol. II. 3rd i 
GALEN: On the Natural Faculties. 
Brock. 


Translated by A. J. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOCY. Translated by W. R. Paton, 5 Vols. 
THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS). 
Translated by J. M. Edmonds. (2nd Impression. 


HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Translated by H. G. 
Evelyn White. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Translated by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. Vol I. 

JULIAN. Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 
Vols. I. and IT. 

LUCIAN. Translated by A. M. Harmon. 7 Vols. Vols. I. 


and IT. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by C. R. Haines. 


PAUSANIAS: Description of Greece. Translated by W. H. S. 
Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Volume. Vol. I. 
ag op tn The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
lated b C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. 
PINDAR. Translated by Sir J. E. Sandys. 
PLATO: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Translated by H. M. Fowler. 
PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. 
11 Vols. Vols. I.-VII. 
PROCOPIUS: History of the Wars. Translated by H. B. 
Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. I., If. and III. 
QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. ‘Translated by A. S. Way. 
SOPHOCLES. Translated by F. Storr. 2 Vols. 
[Vols. I. and II. 2nd Impression. 
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: Barlaam and Ioasaph. ‘Translated 
By the Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 
STRABO'S CEOCRAPHY. Translated by H. L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
Vol. 


THEOPHRASTUS: Enquiry into Plants. 
Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 
XENOPHON: Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 


Trans- 
[2nd Impression. 
(2nd Impression. 
Phaedo, Phaedrus. 

[38rd Impression. 
Translated by B. Perrin. 


Translation by Sir 


XENOPHON: Hellenica. Translated by C. L. Brownson. 
2 Vols Vol. I. 
‘*We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”’— 


The Times. 

“The ‘Loeb Library,’ with its Latin or Greek text faced 
by a good translation, has become indispensable to every one 
who 1 is interested in the great authors of the past but fears, 
‘with small Latin and less Greek,’ to confront them without 





arf interpreter.’’—T’he Spectator. 
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French Revolution bred Napoleon, who, if he had had his 
way, would have created a united Europe—that great minds, 
master spirits in each nation might arise, who would 
co-operate in the interests not of England’s power, or 
Germany’s power, or France’s power, but of the 
highest attainable power and culture of Europe, or rather 
the race, as a whole, of man as man. It may bea far cry 
to such leaders and such ideals, particularly in a moment 
of discordant, resurgent nationalisms like the present one 
—but Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations (as conceived before 
he went to Paris) was certainly a vision in that direction, 
and the new nationalisms, threatening in the absence of 
an effective Teague to again engulf the world in war, may 
breed their own destruction. Possibly, in view of the 
“immoral thoughtlessness” which is as real a factor in 
human misery as evil will, more war is needed to burn 
into the souls of men the folly of this order (disorder— 
“anarchy,” to use the word of your distinguished country- 
man, Mr. Dickinson) of self centred, self-willed, sovereign 
nations in the midst of which we live—and which, alas! my 
country now threatens to help perpetuate.—Yours, &c., 
Witiram M. Satter. 
Washington, [.C., November 19th, 1919. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Fitch, asks for a 
definition of common sense. It may be defined perhaps as 
that system of knowledge and of methods of attaining know- 
ledge which is common to all mankind. 

He also objects that “common sense standards will 
rarely bear investigation, being based on appearances in 
most cases, and not upon experiment in the scientific sense.” 
To this one might reasonably reply: (1) that, though 
common sense does not experiment in the scientific sense. 
i.e., by exact methods and accurate instruments, it does 
experiment, e.g., by turning things round and examining 
them from different points of view; (2) that it does this for 
precisely the same purpose as the scientist, namely, in order 
to correct first experiences by further experience; and (3) 
that if common sense judgments are based on appearances, 
so also are scientific in the last resort, for both alike appeal 
ultimately to sense perception. 

Your correspondent further remarks that in admitting 
the inaccuracy of common sense, I admit by implication its 
invalidity. I concede the premiss, but deny the implication. 
Inaccuracy implies invalidity only where accuracy is wrongly 
claimed, and in so far as it is wrongly claimed. Common 
sense makes rough estimates of times and distances, and 
knows that its estimates are rough. It is content with a 
“ thereabouts’? and has no desire to compete with the 
district surveyor. Its judgments, therefore, like its 
standards, are only approximate. But so also are the judg- 
ments and standards of science; and science, like common 
sense, is quite aware of its own limitations in the matter of 
accuracy. The one is accurate within limits which it does 
not define ; the other within much narrower limits which as 
a rule it does define. And for that very reason, though 
neither class of judgments is absolutely accurate, both mzy 
be valid provided they possess that accuracy which they 
claim. 

The congratulations which your correspondent in 
common with others seems inclined to offer to Berkeley also 
seem to me somewhat premature. If Berkeley is right not 
only are our measures relative, but there is nothing to 
measure! Einstein has labored in vain. Surely it is Mr. 
Fitch, not common sense, that is “ morbid”? Science 
believes, no less than does common sense and the common- 
sense philosopher, that an external world exists and that 
it is possible for us to discover something of its nature. 
Even the existence of the Ether has not yet been disproved. 
Professors Mendeleef, Osborne Reynolds, and Dr. Larmor, 
a chemist, an engineer, and a physicist, alike postulate it, 
and postulate also that it consists of myriads of minute 
particles. The relativity theory does not deny this. It 
merely adds that, if there be an Ether, it must have a 
structure that is modified by gravitational forces, which is 
precisely what it would have, were it made up of vibrating 
particles. Science, Scholasticism, and common sense, in 


| 
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short, join hands in declaring for a healthy realism which | 


shall allow full value both to the subjective and to the objec- 
tive elements in knowledge, both to our modes of measure- 
ment and to the things that are measured. Berkeley, I fear, 
in spite of relativity is still out of date-—Yours, &c., 
Lesuiz J. Waker, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford. 


HOA-HAKA-NANA-IA. 

Sin,—It would seem that H. M. T., who devoted the 
whole of his “ World of Books” recently to Easter Island 
and its gods, must be unfamiliar with, or must have for- 
gotten, a certain poem, “To S. C.,’’ the thirty-sixth of 
Stevenson’s “Songs of Travel.” Writing from Apemama, 
R.L.S. tells how he “heard the pulse of the besieging sea 
throb far away all night,” and gives a sound-and-sight 
picture of a South Sea island by moonlight. Then his fancy 
turns “ to other lands and sights’’; he thinks of a London 
house, “ the many-pillared and the well-beloved’’ ; he hears 
in retrospect “the muffled tramp of the Museum guard” ; 
this night, as of old, he tells Colvin, “ most of all, for your 
light foot I wearied, and your knock that was the giad 
réveille of my day.” He continues :— 

“Lo, now, when to your task in the great house 
At morning through the portico you pass, 
One moment glance, where by the pillared wall 
Far-voyaging island gods, begrimed with smoke, 
Sit now unworshipped, the rude monument 
Of faiths forgot and races undivined: 
Sit now disconsolate, remembering well 
The priest, the victim, and the songful crowd, 
The blaze of the blue noon, and that huge voice, 
Incessant, of the breakers on the shore.” 

We could never discern that Hoa’s equanimity was 
disturbed by the air-raids. But we gather that, while 
flattered by H.M.T.’s notice, he desires (like Laurence 
Housman’s livelier island gods) a full meed of oblation. He 
begs you to record this tribute from the author of “ Vailima 
Letters.’’—Yours, &c., 

EpEN AND Cepar Pavt. 

London, November 22nd, 1919. 





Poetry. 


BECKER’S GHOST. 


Oxtp Becker crawling in the night 
From his den at the stair foot, 
Labors up the long flight, 
Feeble, dribbling, black as soot, 
Quakes at his own ghostly fright. 


A cat goes past with lantern eyes 

Shooting splendor through the dark, 
“ Murder! Help!” a voice cries 

In nightmare; the son knows where, stark 
In lead, his murdered father lies. 


A stair-top glimmer points the goal. 
Becker goes wavering up, tongue-tied, 
Stoops, with eye to key-hole. ... 
There a tall candle by her side 
Delilah sits, serene and whole. 


Her fingers turn the prayer-book leaves, 
Her forehead hints no mental strife : 
Soft and calm her breast heaves : 
So calmly, with his cobbling knife 
She stabbed him once. . . . now never grieves. 


Baffled, aghast with hate, mouse-poor, 

He glares and clatters the brass knob. ... - 
Through his heart it slid sure: 

He bowed, he died with never a sob, 
Again she stabbed: now sits secure. 


She falls asleep, the clocks chime two ; 
Old Becker sinks to unquiet rest. 
Loud and sad the cats mew: 
Lead weighs cruelly on his breast : 
His bones are tufted with mildew. 


Rosert GRAVES, 
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Mr.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on Request 


IRELAND — an ENEMY OF THE ALLIES ? 
By R, C. ESCOUFLAIRE. 6s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ This interesting and valuable book.” 


Spectator.—-“‘ This very able and well-informed little 
book.” 


Morning Post.— A book which is an intellectual 
treat to read.” 


JOHN MURRAY IIl., 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. With 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 


AND OTHER POEMS. By SIR ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE. A new collection of songs ot 


war and other verses. 2s. 6d. net 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN 


Edited by J. B. BISHOP. “Never has a great man 


shown himself so kindly, sa simple, so human as 
Theodore Roosevelt in his “ Letters to His Children.” 
—Lvening Standard. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


By LADY RITCHIE, Edited by Miss Emily 
Ritchie. The last work from the pen of Thackeray's 
daughter, gathering up a number of sketches and 
studies of characteristic charm. 6s. net. 


THE NEW NAVY 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Rear - Admiral 
RONALD A. HOPWOOD, C.B. These verses 
breathe the same ‘spirit of Drake,’ which is the spirit 
of the Navy, as the author's previous volumes, ‘‘ The 


Oid Way” and “ The Secret of the Ships.” 4s. 6d. net. 


FANNY GOES TO WAR 


By PAT BEAUCHAMP. | The breezy adventures 
of a young girl in the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry 
Corps in France, picturing aspects of life at the back 
of the front hardly yet touched upon. 6s. net 


SIX GHOST STORIES 


By SIR T. G. JACKSON, Bt, R.A. Originally 
written for the amusement of the author's home circle, 
these stories are the parergon or by-play of a dis- 
tinguished writer on more serious subjects. 6s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGIES 


A new volume of Poems by SIR RONALD ROSS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Analyses of character in the form of 
short verse dramas. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD, EARL OF SANDWICH 


1839-1916, MEMOIRS OF. Edited by MRS. 
STEUART ERSKINE. “An engaging character 
sketch of a man who woul! have made his mark in 
any rank o! life, readable and picturesque.” — 
Yorkshire Post. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE 


By W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Preface by 
Brig.-General H. CONYERS SURTEES, C.M.G. 
With Maps. 10s. 6d, net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 











CONSTABLE’S CIFT-BOOKS 





SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 





A Study of his Life and Work, by STEPHEN PAGET. 
F.R.C.8., Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Society. With 

a Prefatory Note by Ludy Horsley. Illustrated. 21s. net 

The Observer.—* No biographer who agreed with Horsley could 
have given us anything so valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined. 
._. Mr. Paget has never had an equal as a medical biographer, 


| and here he has excelled himself.” 


The Brilish Weekly.—‘ Mr. Stephen Paget is not only a great and 
accomplished surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of eminent skill 
in letters. This biography is very carefully planned and admirably 
written.” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ The earliest phases of his 
life are fully and well told by Mr. Stephen Paget. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that of the many services which this author has 
rendered to scientific medicine and surgery, none is so important 
as his biography of Sir Victor Horsley.” 








HuaW JteRUSALEM WAS WON 


The Record of Allenby’s campaign in Lalestine. By 
W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent of the London 
Newspapers with the kgyptian Hupeditionary Force. Fully 
Lilustr uted. 21s. net 
The Sunday Times.—‘‘ Those who read his lively and sympathetic 


descriptions of the campaign at the time will need no recommenda- 
tion for this volume.” 


The Daily Graphic.— An interesting and detailed account of the 
campaign .. . vividly related . .. excellent illustrations and 


maps add to the interest of a work which cannot fail to rank as a 
classic of the war.” 


THE DARODANELLES. A Military Study 
By Major-General sir C. H. CALLWELL, K.U.B., Ete. 
With Maps. 18s. net 

The Spectator.—‘General Callwell’s valuable study of the 

Dardanelles campaign, from a military standpoint, appears oppor- 


tunely as the complement of the Dardanelles Commission’s Report 
on the conduct of the operations.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
“* HEARTBREAK HOUSE ”’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

















7s. 6d. net 


MEMORIES OF Ge ORGE MEREDITH,0.M. 
By LADY BUTCHER. Three Illustrations. 5s. net 


THE 59th DIVISION. 


ENGLANO it FRANCE 
SKETCHES BY 


SIDNEY R. JONES 


(LIEUT. R.E.) 
HISTOR CAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 21s. net 

Truth.—* The book is a record, which, however, will not only 
be prized by those who have returned safely, but by the many 
others to whom the pencil of the artist reveals much more than the 
brainless camera.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘Mr. Jones works both with accuracy of 
execution and artistry of arrangement and selection. His full-page 
drawings and thumb-nail sketches are both effective and pleasing.” 

NEW FICTION 
THE OUTLAW . 

MAURICE HEWLETT, Author oy ‘*@Gudrid the 

Fair,’ ete. 

KEITH’S DARK TOWER 

ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of ‘‘ Just David,” etc. 
LOVE OF BROTHERS 

KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Middle 
Years,” etc. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Authorof *‘ The Old Dominion,” etc. 
ORANGES AnD LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of ‘* The Professional 
Aunt,” ete. 
THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of ‘*‘ Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN. 2nd Impression. LADY CHARNWOOD 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 
THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 


NEW COLOUR BOOK 
SOME BRITISH BALLADS 


Illustrated with 16 Full Page Colour Plates and numerous 
Black-and-White Drawings. 16s. net. 


LONDON: 10-12 Orange St. W.C.2 
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Tur ‘Nation’? Orricr, THurspay NicnHrt. 
Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ Rudyard Kipling’s Verse.”’ Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918. 
Three Volumes. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3 guineas.) 
“Seventeenth Century English Verse, from the death of 

Shakespeare to the Restoration.” An Anthology. 
sy H. J. Massingham. (Maemillan. 3s. 6d. 
“Somewhere in Christendom.” By Evelyn Sharp. (Allen & 
Unwir. 6s. 6d.) 
‘‘Tmages of War.”’ Poems. By Richard Aldington. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


“The Nursery School.”’ 
7s, 6d.) 


By Margaret Macmillan. (Dent. 
* * * 


Ir is a lucky thing for the modern world that it has 
so good a thinker and attractive a stylist as Mr. Clutton 
Brock to give it a piece of his mind, and, to do it justice, 
it does seem, by the number of editions into which his books 
go, to appreciate the fact. His present book (“ Essays on 
Art.” Methuen.) is a collection of some of his front-page 
articles in the “Times Literary Supplement,” and, like 
them, might as well have remained anonymous, so individual 
are his intellectual distinction and spiritual quality. The 
subject-matter of the essays is partly particular artists 
(Nicholas Poussin, Leonardo, Mozart), but chiefly the ethics, 
philosophy, and social application of art itself. 

” x . 


One of the worst symptoms of modern progress is what 
may be called the departmentalism of knowledge or a series 
of monopolies in priestcraft. Hardly since the last days 
of the Roman Empire can there have been so many priests 
in the various dioceses of human achievement—so many 
priests and no religion! Now Mr. Clutton Brock not 
only denies this system of Trust knowledge by his forth- 
right attacks upon Professionalism in art and the substitu- 
tion of “process for person,” but in his own natural 
personality as a writer. As with Morris, so with Mr. Clutton 

3rock—you can never tell exactly what they are, and they 
refuse to be labelled as specimens of a distinct order. 
This is what makes Mr. Brock’s illuminations upon 
Christianity much the same thing as his illuminations upon 
art and upon industry and the different headings in these 
essays of his so many convenient technical devices for letting 
us see his simple, main design of thought from various angles 
of revelation. For all the arts are but so many different 
ways of saying God. Mr. Brock is, in his way, a priest— 
or rather, a missionary—but only of a general attitude 
towards life, an attitude he has learned to express, no doubt 
by pains unknown to us, with so much persuasive charm and 
lucidity. 

7 * ~ 

OnE may trace two definite results from this sharp 
division between the ins and the outs—ornament or decora- 
tion on the one side, and utilitarianism on the other. They 
are really complementary to each other, for the one could 
not exist without the other. Into the former the arts are 
shovelled, and our conception of them has ceased, and has 
been ceasing for three hundred years, to have anything to 
do with the ordinary needs and activities of daily life and 
work. As Mr. Brock puts it :— 

_“ We accept ornament as a substitute for that beauty 
which can only come of good design, material, and work- 
manship; and we do not recognize these things when we see 
them, except in objects like motor-cars, which we prefer 
plain because we do unconsciously enjoy their real beauty. 
. . « It is Satan who persuades us that we like what is bad 
by filling our mind with sham likings, which are always 
really the expression of our egotism disguised.” 

How true this is may be seen from the most cursory glance 
at modern life, whose objects of science or art—i.e., super- 
fluity—whether poems or pictures or plays, become more 
and more elaborate, finished, meaningless, and of no earthly 
(or, indeed, heavenly) use to any mortal soul, while the 
things we need and use in order to live at all become more 
and more shoddy in proportion to the decline of 
good workmanship expended upon them, and so less and 
less able to fulfil that condition of need and use 
for which they are made. It may be indeed that the end of 
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our arrogant Western civilization will come not from social 
upheaval at all, but simply because in our sole pursuit of 
material ends we are forgetting how to make material things. 
Pictures we shall have in all their academic or futurist 
futility, but no pots and pans ; plenty of free verse and nice, 
rounded descriptions of fauns and almond blossom, but no 
chairs to read them in. 
x * * 


UTILITARIANISM is more complex, partly because it is 
associated with use, from which it is as far removed as use 
is from mere ornament, partly because it embraces not only 
an industrial system and a social philosophy, but a purely 
atheist conception of the universe. It is what I think Mr. 
Brock might call pure faithlessness or ‘ wilfulness” as 
contrasted with “ wisdom ”’ or “ the tyranny of the process,” 
in which “all humanity is dominated by the struggle for 
life and is but a part of it, as rain-drops are part of a 
storm.” It regards, in fact, the whole of created life, 


‘whether nature or art or mankind or work as a purely 


exploitable quantity, which is at the disposal of the most 
powerful to exert his will upon it in whatever way best 
serves his ends. In politics and industry, it makes men 
cannon-fodder or slaves ; in art, it uses material for personal 
profit or réclame or any other ulterior motive ; in science, it 
exploits natural forces to destructive ends or for temporary 
advantage or a fetish of knowledge; in love, it makes prosti- 
tution and marriages of convenience. Wherever it acts, it 
treats nothing with reverence, because it refuses to recog- 
nize objects in and for themselves, as possessing any 
spiritual or artistic value of their own virtue, but as instru- 
ments of a “will to power.” For to the artist dominated 
by it, the visible world becomes “ mere passive material for 
his artistic will, not an independent reality to enrich his 
mind so that it will give out its riches in the form of art.” 
The consequence is, as Mr. Brock puts it in a very graphic 
illustration, we have become “ children that have not learnt 
to read let loose upon the library of the universe; and all 
that we can do is to pull the books about and play games 
with them and scribble on their faces. Everywhere the 
earth is defaced with our meaningless scribble.” We 
scribble on its books because of our utilitarian philosophy, 
and the scribble is without meaning because of our orna- 
mental art. The remedy is to “learn to read; and for this 
we need above all things, humility”; in other words, to get 
back to use, to bring use to ornament and beauty to use. 


* * * 


Mr. Brock does not actually go to nature for a parallel, 
but there is an extraordinarily valuable one all the same. 
The cardinal Socialist doctrine that things should be made 
for use and not for profit, with the extension given it by 
Morris and Ruskin that the product made for use should in 
itself be beautiful—is literally fulfilled in nature, where it 
is impossible to separate use from beauty and beauty from 
use. Wherever you see ornament in nature you will find 
use, and wherever a thing serves a purpose it is yet beautiful 
in itself. There is a powerful description in the “ Descent 
of Man” of the nuptial display of the male Argus pheasant 
before his mate. The wing-feathers are all ocellated, and as 
this pheasant is without brilliance of color, his power to 
charm the female depends upon “the elaboration of the 
most elegant patterns,” and so “refined ” is their “ beauty,” 
that a committee of artists, examining a stuffed specimen, 
pronounced them “more like a work of art than of 
nature.” Yet it is from nature which develops this complex 
decorative fabric for a very definite purpose, that the utili- 
tarians who take beauty out of use and throw it to the 
artists and degrade the common and spiritual needs of 
humanity to a survival utility in material power, take their 
model! “Are we humbled enough,” asks Mr. Brock, “to 
listen to the wisdom of the ages which tells us we can be 
wise only if we listen for a wisdom that is not ours,” or 
are we “ to think and behave as if we were the best and wisest 
creatures in the universe, as if it existed only for us to make 
use of it; and in so far as we learn from it at all, we learn 
only to make use of it?” There speaks a true teaching and 
excellent practical sense into the bargain, nor is it merely 
a that should instruct us not to despise our pots and 
pans! 


H. J. M. 
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New Fiction 





f DRUMS AFAR. 2; sonn MURRAY 


GIBBON. Author of “ Hearts and Faces,” 7s. net 


THE END OF A DREAM 


By A, M. N, JENKIN, 7s. net 


THE HUSBAND 


By E. H,. ANSTRUTHER (Mrs. J, C, Squire). 


7s, net 
THE EDGE OF DOOM 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 7s. net 


BUNKER BEAN sy 8. L. witson. 





Author of “Ma Prttengill,” ete. 6s, net & 
By DONALD MAXWELL, £1 5s. net 
This new book, by the author of ‘‘ Adventures With a 
Sketch Book,” contains a large number of beautiful drawings 
of Palestine, reproduced in colour and in bleck and white. 


It is most handsomely produced, and forms an admirable 
gift book. 


THE ROAD TO EN-DOR 
By E. H. JONES, Lt. I.A.R.0. 8s, 6d, net 


With Illustrations by C. W. Hill, Lt., R.A.F. “ Aste unding . 

It is impossible in a short sketch to give any eer 5 idea 
of the quality of the book and its many-sidedness . . . of great 
value. . . . Particularly good.”—Times. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
COUTTS, Banker 


By E, H. COLERIDGE. £2 2s, net 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Two volumes. A 
full-length biography of a most interesting character, which 
also throws a considerable light on the history of the time. 


THU UULUL LLU 


BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 


THE MARGARET BOOK 
By ALFRED OLARK, N.Z.M.C. 5s, net 


THE POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON 
(Including THE PIERROT OF THE MINUTE) 
With Illustrations by AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
and Memoir by ARTHUR SYMONS, 5s, net 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 
By SAML. PEPYS, Junr. 3 vols. (Sold 
Separately), 6s. net each 


EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT 











By PAMELA GLENOONNER. £1 1s. net 
UNKNOWN LONDON 
By WALTER G. BELL, Gs, 6d. net 
A MUSICAL MOTLEY 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 7s, 6d. net 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By R, L, STEVENSON. 3s. 6d. net and 6s, net 


LULLABY LAND; Songs of Childhood 
By EUGENE FIELD. With an Introduction by 
KENNETH GRAHAME, 3s. 6d. net 


CACKLES AND LAYS: Rhymes of 
a Hen-wife. By MARGARET LAVINGTON, 
With Illustrations by HELEN URQUHART. 


2s, 6d, net 
A LITTLE CHAFF 
By MARGARET LAVINGTON, With Illus- 
trations by HELEN URQUHART. 3s. 6d. net 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1. 




















POETRY AND « « 
BELLES LETTRES « 


The Works of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


In three Volumes, I and II containing the Poetry, 
Ill the Prose. With Frontispieces. 9s. each. Single 
volumes are sold. 


The Selected Poems of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
With Biographical Note and Portrait. 6s. 


SHELLEY 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. George Wyndham. 3s. 6d. 


The Ze of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
By EVERARD MEYNELL. New Editio-. 10s. 
The Poems of 
ALICE MEYNELL 
With a Portrait after John S. Sargent, R.A. 7s. 
The Zssays of 
ALICE MEYNELL 


In one handsome volume. 7s. 
The Poems of 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
With Biographical Note and Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Poems 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. With a Portrait. 6s. 
Rhymes with Reasons 
By WILFRID MEYNELL. Wrapper. 1s. 











ENDURING SUBSTITUTES 
For CHRISTMAS CARDS: 


The ‘“Flound of Heaven” Series. 


Beautifully Printed, and Uniformly Bound 
in Japon Vellum Wrappers. 
Each Volume, ls. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


By Francis THOMPSON. With a Portrait. rooth Thousand. 


THE CAROL OF THE FIR TREE 


By ALrrep Noyes. With Drawings by GabrieL PIppet. 


THE CRADLE OF THE KING 
A Christmas Anthology of Catholic Poetry. By RicHarp 
CRASHAW, ROBERT HAWKER, COVENTRY PATMORE, FATHER 
TasBB, FRANCIS THOMPSON, ALICE MEYNELL, KATHARINE TYNAN. 


With a Frontispiece in Blue and Brown after a Panel by 
DELI.A ROBBIA. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By CarpinaL Newman. 


THE WEDDING SERMON 


By Coventry Patmore£. With a hitherto unpublished Portrait. 





a All Prices Net. # 


BURNS & OATES LTD. 


28, OF SHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE BOSS. 


“South: The Story of Shackletou’s Last Expedition 
1914-1917.” By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. (Heine- 
mann. 25s. net.) 

Some centuries ago, it seems, when Scott was in the 

Antarctic I used to rely on Bowers to give me courage. “I 

always like being with Birdie,” a man said to me one day, 

“he always knows where he is.” Not only did healways know 

where he was, but if he didn’t he always appeared to do so 

and that was nearly as good. For him difficulties simply 

did not exist. I have never known a more buoyant, virile 

nature. “I believe,” wrote Scott, “he is the hardest 

traveller who ever undertook a Polar journey as well as one 
of the most undaunted.” There were times when his 
optimism appeared forced and formal, though, I believe, it 
was not really so. There were times when I have almost 
hated him for his infernal cheerfulness. To those accustomed 
to judge men by the standards of their fashionable and 

corseted drawing-rooms Bowers appeared crude. Such a 

man may be at a discount in conventional life: but give me 

a snowy ice-floe heaving on the top of a black swell; a ship 

thrown aback ; a sledge party almost shattered, or one that 

has just upset its supper on the floor-cloth of the tent 

(which is much the same thing), and I will lie down and cry 

for Bowers to come and lead me to food and safety. 

Explorers run each other down like the deuce. And as 
I read with a critical eye Shackleton’s account of the loss 
of the “ Endurance,” when she was crushed beneath him 
and left him and his men stranded on the floating pack of 
the Weddell Sea, I get the feeling that he, like Bowers, is 
a good man to get you out of a tight place. There is an 
impression of the right thing being done without fuss or 
panic. He says a man wants an ordered mind and a clear 
programme, and he has both. What is more, he has a kindly 
tolerance to the inexperience of many of the men to 
camping in this very rude fashion. Wild remarked: “If 
any of you gentlemen would like your boots cleaned just put 
them outside,” when he received little thanks from some of 
his companions for the hot milk he had boiled for them the 
dawn after they abandoned ship. Later they explained to 
the cook that some liked their tea strong, others weak. I 
doubt if they did that on Elephant Island. - 

One realizes what the old stagers must have meant to 
him ; Wild, the veteran, who served his apprenticeship on 
the brink of Danger Slope in old “ Discovery” days and led 
his companions to safety ; Crean, who no doubt said it was 
“Two Hoops,” and proved himself the same cheerful Irish- 
man as of old; Cheetham, perhaps with the same pair of 
dirty white trousers, and certainly with the same high- 
pitched, cheery voice. Hurley cinematographed the ship as 
she sank, though the crow’s-nest fell within ten feet of him. 

This party was left floating about the Weddell Sea, 
while another party was working over on the Ross Sea side 
in McMurdo Sound. The object of this second party was to 
lay depéts out on the Barrier as far as the foot of the 
Beardmore Glacier. Shackleton was to have crossed the 
Antarctic Continent from the Weddell sca to the Ross Sea, 
and these depéts were to carry him over the last few hundred 
miles of the journey. 

The history of the Ross Sea party is pitiful. Three 
expeditions have wintered in McMurdo Sound, and some of 
us have done some pretty foolish things. Some of us ought 
to have died several times from playing about on sea-ice, 
and it is just good joss, or Providence, that we did not. 
But whatever tricks we played we never thought of putting 
a ship to winter in North Bay, Cape Evans. For six months 
we have watched the ice forming, week by week or day by 
day, in that Bay, and we have seen it blown north as often 
as it formed, sometimes thin and sometimes thick. The 
“ Aurora” went out with one of the thicker sheets—of course 
she did, and all the cables in the world might have been 
so many bits of sewing cotton. She battered about in the 
ice of the Southern Oceans for eleven months. 

The ship had most of the stores and clothing on board, 
it having been assumed that she would remain at her 


moorings throughout the winter. A good deal of coal went | 
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out on the sea-ice, and altogether the men who were away 
at Hut Point after sledging, and the men who were ashore at 
Scott’s old hut on Cape Evans, were left in a serious fix when 
it is remembered that they had to get Shackleton’s depéts 
out in the next summer. “No general provisions and no 
clothing of the kind required for sledging had been landed 
from the ship.”” Ye Gods! 

They laid the depéts through to the foot of the 
Beardmore, but Spencer-Smith contracted scurvy while still 
on the outward journey. He remained alone in a tent on 
the Barrier for eight days, and only those who have been 
alone and ill under such circumstances can realize the hell 
he must have endured. By the time his companions returned 
to him, Mackintosh, their leader, was also showing scurvy 
signs. It is about 365 miles from the Beardmore to Hut 
Point. They got on very well considering everything until 
they neared the Bluff, about 100 miles from Hut Point. 
Here they had a ghastly time, the sick men remaining behind 
while the others got food back to them from Bluff Depét 
where there was plenty. They nearly got Spencer-Smith in ; 
he died only two days before Hut Point and the fresh seal 
meat which might have saved him were reached. The nursing 
given to the sick men by the Wild of this party seems to 
have rivalled that of Lashly under very similar conditions. 
It seems hard that Mackintosh and Hayward fought their 
way successfully back home only to walk out on unsafe 
sea-ice when a blizzard was imminent. They were never seen 
again. 

But the Boss was not heading for the Beardmore, and 
these depéts, gallantly laid, were all in vain. Instead he 
was trying to save those twenty-seven men. The story of 
how those men won through is fine, but the interest to me, 
and to some others, is the leadership. Now I know why 
it is that every man who has served under Shackleton swears 
by him. I believe Shackleton has never lost a man: he 
must have had some doubts as to whether he would save one 
then. But he did, he saved them every one. 

To a large extent, of course, they saved themselves ; 
Wild and Worsley especially must have been splendid. And 
Cheetham, the old pirate, buying matches for future bottles 
of champagne: last time I saw him he had cut off a length 
of new rope behind the back of a biologist, who when he 
straightway went ahead found the rope already spliced into 
another. But now that little “ pub” in Hu-u-ll of which he 
often talked will never be kept by him—a torpedo settled 
that. 

Shackleton confesses that leadership is lonely work, 
and on this journey his anxiety must have been appalling. 
Nothing is harder to a leader than to wait. The unknown 
is always terrible, and it is so much easier to go right ahead 
and get it over one way or the other, than to sit and think 
about it. But Shackleton waited’ months, and waited, it 
seems, quite philosophically. And when they could move 
the strain was almost unbearable. Through it all one seems 
to see Shackleton sticking out his jaw and saying to himself 
that he is not going to be beaten by any conditions 
which were ever created. 

There are two types of modern Polar leader. There are 
Nansen and Scott; they form a type by themselves, Scott 
the father of Antarctic sledge travelling, and Nansen the 
father of it all. I cannot describe the type, but there it is. 
Amundsen and Shackleton are examples of the second type. 
Shackleton must forgive me if I say that he is not the same 
man as he was in old “ Discovery’? and “ Nimrod” days. 
His books betray him. He shows more depth, more under- 
standing, more sympathy, more knowledge of essentials, a 
tougher mind than the man who went up the Beardmore 
Glacier. He has always given an impression of great grip— 
I should watch with joy the education of a shirker who served 
under the Boss. 

A picture haunts my mind—of three boats, crammed 
with frost-bitten, wet, and dreadfully thirsty men who 
have had no proper sleep for many days and 
nights. Some of them are comatose, some of them 
are on the threshold of delirium, or worse. Darkness is 
coming on, the sea is heavy, it is decided to lie off the cliffs 
and glaciers of Elephant Island and try and find a landing 
with the light. Heavy snow squalls and a cross sea—and 
both the wind and the sea rising. Many would have 
tried to get a little rest in preparation for the coming 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


NOW READY. 
The Training of the Mind and Will 


Being the substance of the Author's lectures to H.M. 
Forces, and the result of his personal experiences amongst 
them, which extended over a period of many months. 
“W. Tudor Jones is a Philosopher who has the rere gift 
of seeing problems from the point of view of those who 
are seeing them for the first time.” 
; By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D. 
With a foreword by Dr. Alex. Hill, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
NOW 


READY. 
Mind and Gonduct 


It is a volume of related studies from Lectures delivered 
by the Author in 1919, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
under the Morse Foundation. 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, L.H.D., D.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Life of Matter 
“This is a fascinating book both by reason of the subject 
with which it deals and the manner of dealing with 
it. . . .’—Inquirer. 
“Should prove invaluable as an introductory guide to 


























science. . . .”’—Medical Times. 
By ARTHUR TURNBULL, M.A., B.Sc., M.D. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. With 4 coloured plates and 322 other 


illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Piece-Rate, Premium and Bonus 


“In this book the Author explains the working of certain 
methods of payment in Industry. Time and piece wages. 
The Halsey and Rowan premiums, &c., are all clearly 
explained, and the conclusions to be gathered should 
prove of value to all employers of labour. . . .’—Chamber 
of Commerce Journal. 
By J. E. PROSSER. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. With diagrams. 6s. net. 


Engiand’s Mission 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E. 


Author of “‘ Within,” “ Mutual Influence,” ‘“ The Sense 
of Community.” Crown 8vo. Sewed. Is. net. 


Problem of cife 


“It is a thing of precious importance and calculated to 
make a lasting impression.’—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Throughout his career, Mr. Campbell has never been 
afraid to strike a strong individual note. Page after 
page bears testimony to the catholicity of his vision, the 
equablenegss of his temper, and the serenity of his faith.” 
—Evening News. 
By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Churches at the Cross Roads 


‘The Author writes with a generous and respectful 
appreciation, and with insight of a friendly and in- 
structed observer. Marked from the first page to the 
last by an admirable tone of large and loving Christian 
wisdom.’’—BisHop oF DuRHAM, in The Guardian. 
By the Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE, M.A 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ready Shortly. 


Diary of a Liaison Officer in italy 


By Capt. C. H. GOLDSMID, IX. Lancers. 
With 8 illustrations and map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MAKING OF THE FUTURE 


Just issued, two new volumes. 
Our Social inheritance 


“ Bubbling with enthusiasm, full of social faith, ready 
and anxious to remove mountains .. . distributing ideas 
which many of us will recognise as pearls of great prior.” 
—Birmingham Post. 

“It stands as an introduction to the general idea of the 
great transition of which London is so vast a centre; 
and it is offered as an aid to depressed personality after 
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struggle. But Shackleton is afraid the boat made fast to his 
own may break adrift. She is hidden by the darkness, but 
a breaking wave reveals her presence every now and then. 
All night long he sits with his hand on the painter, which 
grows heavier and heavier with ice as the unseen seas surge 
by, and as the rope tightens and droops under his hand his 
thoughts are busy with future plans. 


A. Cuerry-GARRARD. 


THE TRADITIONS OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
“ A Treasury of English Prose.” Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL 
SmiTH. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


However various may be the purposes of anthologies, their 
effects are uniform; they goad with the stimulus of a dis- 
agreement which is at times so acute that it passes into 


exasperation. Theoretically, they are the perfect livres de * 


chevet; in practice, they are often the only begetters of 
insomnia. Let the mind once be roused from the delightful 
condition of passive percipience, let it become more than a 
sensorium lulled by the pleasant rhythm of sense-subduing 
scund—the game is up. The why and where, sleuthhounds 
of sublunary existence, will hunt to their conclusion through 
hours, through an illimitable country from which their first 
faint cry has driven sleep like a shrieking ghost into the 
shades. Out of a sense that we have been inopportunely 
provoked grows a resentment, out of the resentment an anger, 
anger begets violence. The mute tormentor crashes against 
the water-jug ; we are lucky if the spasm of physical rejection 
has not overturned our candle. We thump our head on to the 
pillow as though it were a mallet thumping his, the malefac- 
tor’s. The sweet echoes and enchanting visions who came first 
with a plaintive, self-depreciating question, and asked with 
silent eyes why they should have beer. shut out from 
felicity, change their nature ; they become furies ; they hiss 
their sentences into our ear, as though we had done them the 
wrong. Our sense that injustice has been done to us becomes 
obsessing ; we are attacked by our enem‘es and betrayed by 
those we would defend. We become vertiginous, until about 
the chastening hour of dawn there comes upon us, with the 
same essential flavor as the nauseous tepidity of our hot 
bottle, the realization that we are indeed to blame. We 
have looked for ourselves in another man, and have been 
petulant because we could not find him. The only way to 
restore our self-complacency is to breakfast in bed. 

If we retain enough command of ourselves to eat the 
breakfast when it comes and not sleep till the tea is cold— 
coffee is useless after such a night—if the porridge has no 
lumps; if the shaving water is possible at all; then there 
is a chance that we may begin the day in a mind charitable 
enough to look for another man’s taste in another man’s 
pudding. Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s pudding has a flavor 
of its own. Perhaps it might be best appreciated and defined 
if we conceive it at the end of a French menu, as pouding 
Smith. The robust and homely ingredients that please us 
so are not there; but they were not meant to be. There is 
a general suggestion of kirsch, and obvious traces of the hand 
of a chef rather than a cook. Donne, Jeremy Taylor, 
Thomas Browne, and Charles Lamb are the main ingredients. 
They set, as it were, the conditions of admission. In the 
main, other prose writers are received in so far as they afford 
satisfactions analogous to these. No one will deny that these 
writers form a tradition of English prose, or that the most 
of the more curious beauties of English prose must be sought 
in them. But there is another tradition altogether ; it passes 
roughly through Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, Hume, Fielding, 
Macaulay, Dickens, and Hardy. It forms the sermo communis 
of England. It is apt both to narrative and to argument, 
and in either employment discovers new felicities. With 
this tradition Mr. Pearsall Smith will have nothing to do. 
Of all the writers we have mentioned, only one is repre- 
sented in this treasury, and that one—Swift—by two pas- 
sages which are remarkably not characteristic of him. 

To achieve this degree of partiality a personal taste must 
be of the most robust; it must amount to more than a preju- 
dice, and imply an insensibility. What Mr. Pearsall Smith 
holds to be good prose is to us only a kind of good prose; the 
kind that is alembicated and, as we say, poetical. It is the 
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prose of conceit, imagery, and eloquence which stands over 
against the prose of narration, argument, or satire. So that 
it would strike even one who had no critical opinion of 
English prose and very little reading in it as somewhat 
strange that there is not one single piece of narrative in all 
this book. And yet narrative is the field of some of the 
very greatest triumphs of English prose style, and precisely 
of those triumphs which the critic may help to elucidate, 
because they often pass unregarded by the general reader. 
There is, to take an instance at hazard, that passage at the 
end of the first part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ :— 

‘* Now while I was gazing upon all these things, 1 
turned my head to look back and saw Jgnorance come u 
to the Riverside; but he soon got over, and that without half 
the difficulty which the other two men met with. For it hap- 
pened that there was then in that place one Vain-Hope, 
a ferryman, that with his boat helped him over: so he, as 
the other I saw, did ascend the hill to come up to the Gate, 
only he came alone; neither did any man meet him with the 
least encouragement. When he was come up to the Gate, 
he looked up to the writing which was above; and then 
began to knock, supposing that entrance should have 
been quickly administered unto him. But he was asked by 
the men that looked over the top of the Gate, ‘ Whence 
came you? and what would you have?’ He answered, ‘I 
have ate and drunk in the presence of the King and he has 
taught in our Streets.’ Then they asked him for his certi- 
ficate, that they might go in and show it to the King. So 
he fumbled in his bosom for one and found none. Then 
said they, : Have you none?’ But the man answered never 
aword,.... 

Or, to take another example at equal hazard, there is the 
passage of the first part of “ Robinson Crusoe ”’ beginning: 
“Tt is impossible as needless to set down the innumerable 
crowd of thoughts that whirled through that great thorough- 
fare of the brain, the memory, in this night’s time. . . .” 
One has but to take down any volume of the authors who find 
no favor in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s eyes to discover some new 
triumph of sobriety and purity. They run full in mid- 
stream of the river of English prose; they are perhaps too 
limpid to attract the wandering eye; they have no 
strangeness, they are governed by an instinctive sophrosyne 
that is curled about the heart of English prose. To be insen- 
sible to their beauty is a grave defect in an anthologist. 

It is no wonder then that Mr. Pearsall Smith unconsciously 
reveals himself to us as one who frequently does not appre- 
ciate those from whom he quotes. To give a single passage 
from the Vailima Letters as Stevenson’s highest achievement 
is to us singularly mistaken. Whatever we may think of 
R. L. 8. as a writer of purple passages he was one of the 
few men of his generation who applied themselves with a 
passionate devotion to the mastery of English narrative style. 
There are passages in “ Treasure Island ’’ which are, in this 
great genre, triumphant. Not otherwise is it with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as Mr. Pearsall Smith sees him. He sees him, 
obviously, as a man who very occasionally strikes out a 
spark of eloquence after this manner :— 

“‘ This is the true joy in life, the being used for a pur- 
pose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap- 
heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a feverish, 
selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 

Now, to our thinking, this is precisely the thing that Mr. 
Shaw cannot do well. The bright light of passion always 
reveals the thin and threadbare elements of his style. Mr. 
Shaw should never let himself go, and as a matter of fact, he 
very seldom does. He has complete control of his instru- 
ment. In vivid analysis and rapid exposition he is without 
equal among contemporary prose-writers; but his theme is 
always intellectual, and he is always master of it. He would 
yield a hundred passages of finer prose than that which Mr. 
Pearsall Smith has chosen, for in that passage we see Mr. 
Shaw in the robe and buskins of declamation, and all but 
tripping himself. In the same way we find it hard that 
Samuel Butler should be compelled to deliver up as his best 
what we believe is the only passage in his work in which a 
faint tinge of purple may be discerned. 

Still, it is not unusual that the prose of satire and wit 
should go unappreciated. Its quality is so deceptive. It 
seems that when people have such things to say as our 
satirists have, all that they need do is to say them, just as 
it will seem that the great writer of narrative has only to tell 
his tale. To such believers in the facility of the art of prose 
we can only say: make the experiment. They will find that 
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an extremely subtle art is involved, and they will recognize 
that it is, quite specifically, an art of prose, which requires 
& measure of genius to master. 

Even if it is reduced to the constatation that tastes differ, 
the difference is vital. The amateur of the English sermo 
communis is not debarred from appreciating the prose of con- 
ceit and imagery, which is too often given the benefit of a 
monopoly and called imaginative prose. In such matters 
the more catholic taste is to be preferred, and we would 
urge Mr. Pearsall Smith to persuade a friend to collect an 
anthology of all the prose writers who make no appeal to him. 
We think that it would not only be as interesting as his 
“ Treasury,’’ but also quite as excellent in quality. The 
nineteenth century might culminate in Mr. Hardy’s descrip- 
tion of Egdon Heath at the beginning of “ The Return of the 
Native.”’ 

When the completely unrepresentative character of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s anthology has been satisfactorily established, 
we can adinire it for what it is, a treasury of the more splendid 
riches of one half of English prose. There are remarkably few 
inferior things in it, only the one or two necessary to make a 
selection human. On the whole we should say that the editor’s 
taste is impeccable until he gets into the nineteenth century. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that President Wilson’s 
speech on the declaration of war will stand the test of time, 
or even that Dr. Bridge’s “ England in the Great War ”’ is 
more than digne. Some of the excerpts from Hazlitt’s “ Liber 
Amoris ’’ seem to be merely gilt, not gold; and these opening 
lines of a passage from Coleridge’s notebooks (which picks up 
afterwards, it is true) seem to us downright bad prose :— 

‘*The love of Nature is ever returned double to us not 
only as the delighter in our delight, but by linking our 
sweetest, but of themselves perishable feelings, to distinct 
and vivid images, which we ourselves, at times, and which 

a thousand casual recollections recall to our memory. .. .”’ 
And even in his selections from Donne, the editor is occa- 
sionally attracted by what is more curious than felicitous. 
Such a conceit as this is, to our thinking, a definite failure 
of the kind to which Donne’s genius inevitably led him :-— 

“He will not be satisfied. . . . with those quails which 

God sends (the preaching of solid and fundamental doc- 

trines), but must have Birds of Paradise, unrevealed mys- 

teries out of God’s own bosom, preached unto him.”’ 
3ut these, as we have said, are but humanizing blemishes 
on a book which is full of delights for those who are fore- 
warned of what they must not expect to find in it. It plays 
wholly at one end of the octave of English prose, but it makes 
a very sweet music. 


HAIG’S CAMPAIGNS. 


‘Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, December, 1915—April, 
1919.” Exiited by Lieut.-Colenel J. H. Boraston, O.B.E. 
(Dent, 42s.) 


Tue three years which Sir Douglas Haig spent as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Armies in France were the 
most momentous in our history. French had failed in the 
opening stages of the war; his own ungracious pen has 
now shown the reason. With the sole exception of the first 
Battle of Ypres there is hardly an episode of which anyone 
could feel proud. When Haig succeeded to the supreme com- 
mand he inherited the new armies and new armaments as the 
material of victory, and, whatever we may think of the three 
unique campaigns he fought, he leaves us no littleness to 
regret, no inferiority to condone 

It is still a little difficult to measure these campaigns ; 
but of the Somme we must remember Foch was equally a 
sponsor, and of the terrible struggle in the Ypres salient 
our loyalty to our Allies were the prime cause. 
Foch writes a just verdict on this barren though “ necessary 
phase ’’ when he describes it as ‘“ that struggle of unmarked 
and unsustained advantages, which wears out both armies 
without bringing gain to either.” But in making our reserva- 
tions as to the “necessity” of this long drawn-out horror 
we must not be misled by its terrible casualty lists. 
Wellington ordered the assault on Badajoz with a full know- 
ledge of the losses it would entail and in the conviction 





that a delay would have granted Soult time to approach with 
a relieving army when the losses with defeat might have 
been greater than the losses with victory. Haig was as 
mindful of the value of his troops as Wellington. Neither 
sacrificed lives where they saw that they could save them ; 
and the actual course of the 1917 campaign should not blind 
us to the possible outcome as Haig saw it until Nivelle’s 
grandiose and ill-judged offensive ended all chance of 
independent action for the British. Yet in these despatches, 
which Haig has now given an enduring form, we find no 
reproaches, no attribution to others of his own faults, no 
petulance, no littleness, such as we find in that historic and 
ridiculous complaint of Nivelle. It was our fate in the war 
to play the amateur, to be merely cannon-fodder to the skill 
which nearly lest the war in 1917; and we take a peculiar 
pleasure in the dignified tone of Haig which shows a com- 
plete unconsciousness of the litt:e regard he won from his 
French colleagues. His loyalty, even his competence, were 
recently made material for a move in a party struggle. 
Sufficient is known now of the Nivelle episode to weigh the 
character of the two men; and, on the facts of the case, we 
feel no reluctance to allow history to judge between them. 
The chief actors in this “ fearful and impassioned drama” 
were anonymous; but though we knew the name of the 
Commander-in-Chief he studiously kept himself in the back- 
ground, and we have to piece together the fragmentary dis- 
closures of others to form any just picture of the man, The 
“despatches are republished as a tribute to the valor of the 
British soldier,” he says in the preface; and he has 
attempted to draw aside the veil which shrouded the 
soldiers’ achievements by giving for the first time the names 
of the units suppressed during the war for sufficient reasons. 

Field-Marshal Foch, in a memorable introduction, 
attempts to fill in some outline of this shadowy abstraction 
which Haig presented to the world. Foch, too, has singled 
out the fine self-effacement which distinguishes Haig’s 
character. “All mention of the hand which guided the 
instrument is omitted. We may be allowed to make good 
the deficiency, in which the all-important part played by the 
British Higher Command is lost to sight.” It is pleasant 
to read such words from the first general of our time, and 
we feel that they are as sincere as they are just. For though 
the mind reels at the abortive campaign of 1917, there are 
few greater episodes in military history than the last cam- 
paign of the British Armies in the autumn of 1918. The 
barrenness of idea which pitted our men to the assaults on 
the Passchendaele Ridge through a sea of mud when the 
instrument which gave the invaluable element of surprise 
had been discovered was common to all the executive com- 
mand of the Allies. It was no worse than Nivelle’s attack on 
the Aisne Ridge ; and in its effects it was much more terrible 
to the enemy. Indeed, if we were to take Ludendorff as a 
referee, both the Somme and the Ypres campaigns were 
justified, for they confronted the German Command with 
crisis after crisis and caused losses which were admittedly 
* enormous.” 

Yet the Germans found a way out of the impasse, though 
their chief assistants were the British Government, which 
kept in this country three times the number of men necessary 
to break Ludendorfi’s offensive. Haig had little respon- 
sibility there, and there is much to be said in defence of Gough, 
The French fared worse when Ludendorff turned against the 
Aisne Ridge in May. And the recovery of the British Army 
is one of the most splendid achievements in its history. If 
we were the first to cause the Allies dismay by our retreat to 
Amiens, we were also the first to give the German Armies 
their “black day’’; and the campaign which began on 
August 8th was the chief factor in the Allied victory. Little 
of this appears in these despatches, which tell their story 
very simply, a little more fully now than when they first 
appeared, though with a few surely unnecessary gaps. The 
despatches are issued with numerous finely produced maps 
in the text, with a few explanatory notes, and a number of 
large scale maps. They have a permanent value from the 
circumstances under which they were compiled ; and if they 
fulfil Sir Douglas Haig’s purpose as a “ tribute to the valor 
of the British soldier,” they subserve another purpose in 
presenting us with an incidental picture of their author. 
Loyal to « fault, he can find no words of blame for the sub- 
ordinates who sent his plans astray or for the commander who 
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XMAS . A W.H.S 
HERE is the ideal Xmas Gift. A 


- 4 useful little token of esteem and goodwill that 
will give years of daily remembrance. A pen 
that is sturdy and enduring—that has a caressing, 
v-lvety touch—that makes writing easy and 
p'easar:'t. Two years’ constant service guaranteed— 
the pen is good for many more. Try it and prove it. 





Th: femou: self-filler. Two distinct and distinctly 
g00d models—with 3 barrel shapes (Thin, thick and 
s:ub) to each—and 12 nib patterns to each model 
and shape. Every hand suited. The nib is of 
14-carat ¢old, tipped with iridium. 

SCLD BY ALL GOOD STATIONERS 
Beoetvtns leaflet on request, post free from proprietore: 


. H. Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2 








Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


Mus. Doc. writes :—‘' Your ‘De Reszke’ American Cigar- 
ettes are truly excellent. and a source of great enjoyment.” 

Professor Charles Serolea writes :—‘'Professor Sarolea 
was very pleased with the ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, 
and encloses postal note for a further hundred.” : 

Mise Ellen Terry writes:—‘'I cannot call myself a judge 
of cigarettes, but if can say that I fear your ‘De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes may turn meinto a perfect chimney, 
for I like them so very much better than any others I've 

tried.” 

Nae iw quality tells with you, get a box of ‘‘ De 

Reszke” American Cigarettes and give 
them atrial. Good judges say they area 
delight to smoke. 


’ ‘De Reszke 


y | Fristocrat CIGARETTES 
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Tobacconists, Stores and Military Canteens. 














BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. 
Ali new and clean as published, and offered at a 
H fraction of the published prices. 
A Write for Christmas Catalogue. 
: WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
H 265, High Holborn. London, W.C.1. 














OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 











BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 

1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W 
EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK LOVERS. 
New Catalogues of First Editions and Christmas Books. 
On SATURDAY, Dec. 13th, we remain open until 5.30 p.m., 
on the 20th, 7 p.m. 
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regarded his just report as an endeavor to evade compliance 
with orders and whose ineptitude forced him to the most 
barren and bloody of his campaigns. Foch’s introduction 
tells us that it was Haig who created the unified command 
in 1918. “ Was it not the insight of an experienced and 
enlightened commander which led him to intervene as he 
did, with his own Government on March 24th, 1918, and 
with the Allied Governments assembled at Doullens on the 
26th, to the end that the French and British Armies might 
at once be placed under a single command, even though his 
personal position should thereby suffer? In the avents that 
followed, did he not prove that he was, above all, anxious 
to anticipate and move in perfect harmony with the general 
Allied plan, framed by a new high command?” 

Few generals have shown themselves possessed 
of so fine a character. Few, if any, of our soldiers have 
fought so wonderful a campaign as that which led up to 
the Armistice. But, at the end, we feel that it is Haig’s 
sober judgment that the true artificers of the Allied victory 
were the common soldiers, and in that he is certainly correct. 
For it was not generalship that won the war so much as 
the long enduring and non-critical character of the British 
soldier. 





DEAD SEA FRUIT. 


‘From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk.” By ARIADNA TYRKOvA- 
WILLIAMS. (Macmillan. 16s. net.) 


Wuen we had finished this long book of Mrs. Harold 
Williams, we asked ourselves why it left us with the taste 
of the dust of Dead Sea apples. And we were led on to ask 
ourselves why nearly all books which deal with political 
and historical controversies leave us with the same melan- 
choly taste. The answer is, we believe, that nothing is so 
barren as perpetual denunciation. Political writers and 
political historians fall into the habit of perpetually denounc- 
ing those with whom they happen to disagree. Mrs. 
Williams’s book is a kind of Commination Service against 
Socialists and Bolsheviks. If only for one moment she had 
stopped and tried to exercise her imagination and place 
herself within the mind of these people with whom she dis- 
agrees, her words would have ceased falling around us like 
a rain of dead leaves from the autumn trees. Mrs. Williams 
in 500 pages has hardly a good word to say for anyone except 
a few Russian generals and polificians of the Right. The 
deplerable condition of Russia to-day is due entirely to 
the stupidity, blindness, weakness, and criminality of indi- 
vidual politicians and statesmen—the majority are, of 
course, Socialists—who do net believe what Mrs. Walliams 
believes. The more fundamentally they disagree with Mrs. 
Williams the more despicable they appear; the Bolsheviks 
cannot be mentioned without abusive epithets, and to them 
is imputed every crime and evil and despicable motive which 
has ever moved that most degraded of the animal creation, 
a man with whom we do not agree. 

Well, we disagree with Mrs. Williams. For all 
we know or, at the moment, care, she may be 
perfectly right in her view of the practicability or 
desirability of Socialism and Communism. But our 
knowledge of history and our experience of human nature 
tell with absolute certainty that she is completely 
wrong in her conception of history and human nature. Only 
superstition and lack of imagination can account for the 
view that the disintegration of Russia after 1917 was due 
to the doctrines of a handful of criminal Socialists or the 
view that disbelief in the political and economic beliefs of 
Mrs. Harold Williams is always accompanied by the most 
appalling moral turpitude. No, no; the world of men is 
unfortunately not divided into a world of sheep and a world 
of goats, though practically every political writer assumes 
it. Korniloff was not an angel (nor was he a scoundrel) be- 
cause he believed in capital punishment for soldiers, and 
Tenin is not a scoundrel (nor is he an angel) because he be- 
lieves in capital punishment for capitalists. Newton is not 
right because he is an Englishman, nor is Professor Einstein 
wrong because he is a German Jew, and it is really foolish to 
burn people because they believe that the earth is round, Who 
knows? Perhaps, after all, the world—uncomfortable thought 
—may be round. Perhaps a rejection of the Bull Unigenitus is 


a 








not a complete proof of a man’s complete moral degradation. 
If only Mrs. Williams had considered these uncomfortable 
and terrible “ perhapses,”” her book would have been less 
blind, less shrill, and less barren. Only a political con- 
troversialist could be quite so self-blind as Mrs. Williams. 
Open the book, for instance, at page 199. If ever a writer 
showed herself ‘“ bound by doctrine’’ it is Mrs. Williams, 
and her particular doctrine is that Socialism and Communism 
are wrong, and bourgeeis democracy and a social system 
founded on private property are right. Mrs. Williams gives 
no reason for holding her doctrine, but we will assume that 
she is right and that Socialists and Communists are wrong. 
On page 199 Mrs. Williams makes either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, two statements: first, that the Communists possess 
neither practical nor intellectual honesty; second, that the 
Socialists other than the Communists possess practical 
honesty, but “bound by doctrine, they could not afford the 
luxury of intellectualhonesty.’’? WhatreasonhasMrs. Williams 
for assuming that persons bound by her particular doctrine are 
or can be “ intellectually honest,’’ while persons bound by 
the other doctrine cannot be intellectually honest? What 
reason has Mrs. Williams for her statement that the Com- 
munist Government is without practical honesty? She has 
written a book of over 500 pages and the statement is often 
made or implied in it, but she offers no kind of evidence 
to support it. On the other hand there is a considerable 
amount of evidence pointing to the conclusion that in mere 
practical honesty the Government of Lenin compares favor- 
ably with that of most non-Communist Governments, and 
though the writings of Lenin, for instance, contain many 
fallacious doctrines, their most marked characteristic appears 
to us to be a grim and bleak intellectual honesty. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Before and Now.” By AusTIN HARRISON. (Lane, 6s. 6d.) 


WHEN echoes of the political storms of pre-war days and 
the years of calamity come faintly down the wind we confess 
they give us no thrill of excitement, and little of interest. 
We know politicians talked in that far time, but we are not 
keen to be reminded of it. It is enough that they use the 
same language now. We are not too utterly downcast, 
clinging still to a hope that politicians will arrive whose 
minds are responsive to modern thought and needs. But 
Mr. Harrison’s reprinted articles from the “ English 
Review ” were placed at a disadvantage, since they arrived 
on a day when the newspapers described—with approval, too 
—how elected legislators had raged because a small 
protest had been made against the plan of withholding 
food from children as a punishment for the bad behavior of 
their dead fathers. Many think that prayers would be more 
useful in this dishonorable age than the discussion of 
political science, and, in any case, in face of the present 
crime it seems irrelevant to consider whether or not ten 
years ago there were men who knew that if statesmen con- 
tinued to behave in the manner forced upon them by their 
mental and moral make-up then disaster was inevitable. 
Mr. Harrison was among the prophets. He told us 
to get the armor ready and the men to put it on. His idea 
was consistent before and during the war, keeping a blind 
eye to the possibility of danger in a military conscription of 
England. Not all the articles in this book deal with this 
prevailing obsession. Mr. Harrison has commented upon 
most of the questions which excited the country from 1911 
to 1918. It is strange that a writer who holds some sound 
theories of history and political development, and has a 
sensitive regard for the arts, should take so lively an interest 
in the antics at Westminster. He is not pleased with the 
atmosphere, but there is a gusto in his criticisms which 
betray an innocent faith in the possibility of the miraculous 
making of silk purses. Still, so seldom in the Press to-day 
do we find the critical commentator to possess a knowledge 
of politics that gratitude is due to Mr. Harrison even when 
we disagree with his views. 
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Shall the 
Remnant Perish ? 








Left Naked to Die 


Our agents assure us that in the battle areas of Asia Minor the 
retreating Turkish armies have destroyed the Armenian village homes 
and burned the crops — leaving the country absolutely without food. 
The greatest distress prevailsa—many of the poor Refugees have even 
been stripped of their clothes and left naked to die. 


Existing on Roots and Leaves 


Thousands of adults and children have not tasted any normal food 
for weeks, but have existed on roots and leaves and dandelions. The 
olive-green colour of their skin and deep sunken eyes testify to their 
ghastly sufferings. 


Mad with Hunger 


That these poor people—mad with hunger—have in many cases eaten 
the flesh from the bodies of their dead comrades needs no further 
proof than the Reports which have reached us from our own representatives 
in Armenia. 

Shall we remain inactive whilst these people die > We have not known 
what starvation means in England, so let us gladly give what we can 
to help these unhappy people. 


For the Honour of England 


send help to save the remnant of the Armenian Nation. £20,000 is 
needed to continue our work at Adana, at Ismid and at Erivan. 








Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 


Col. Gregory, V.D. 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES 
(Lord Mayor’s) FUND 


96, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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The Beek in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


Arter a couple of weeks in which almvusi every new factor 
was an aid to depression, the marked improvement shown in 
the November overseas trade figures was eagerly welcomed 
in the City and was responsible for a momentary improve- 
ment in tone among gilt-edged securities. The substantial 
and progressive decline in the adverse balance of trade is 
certainly cheering, aud in its bearing on the financial] situa- 
tion is not detracted from by the official figures recently 
published to show how small the actual volume of trade is 
compared with pre-war days, and how eivrimously the value 
figures are swellen by abnorimal prices. At last we have 
some official information as to what the real trade balance 
of the country is, aiter making allowance for * invisible 
exports.” Sir Aucklaiud Geddes, in the House of Commons 
on Monday night, stated that approximately three-quarters 
of our adverse balance is accounted for by the earnings 6f 
our mercantile shipping, insurance, Applying this to 
the current year’s overseas trade figures, vur real adverse 
balance for the eleven months would be £154 millions, as 
compared with the £617 millions of 
by the published iiguves. 
able figure. 
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imports excess shown 
This is a comparatively manage- 
continued application to hard 
work, greater production, and sterner thrift remains the 
greatest of economic needs. Apart from War Loan, the 
Stock Markets have been in a somewhat sickly condition, 
foreigners crumbling and industrials generally sagging. 
Continental selling has continued, while brokers speak of 
heavy realizations of gilt-edged holdings in deceased estates 
and of similar investments by industrial companies, and, of 
course, the continuance of the new issue torrent draws away 
investment money. Speculation seemed dead in the middle 
of the week, and the investment demand following on Govern- 
ment dividend disbursements was disappointing. The 
exchanges have been in an almost panicky condition. Francs 
moved above 45 to the £, while the New York rate went 
down to $3.79 on Wednesday. ‘The rapid depreciation of the 
franc in the last few months has been spectacular. Money 
has again been abundant. Much discussion centres round 
the continued withdrawal of foreign balances in spite of the 
raised Bank Rate. 


Nevertheless, 


TRADE, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 

The essential interdependence of the problems of trade, 
currency, and exchange is beginning to come in for its proper 
measure of belated recognition. A timely reminder of this 
is given in a circular issued by London County, Westminster 
& Parr’s Bank. British imports from the United States in 
the first nine months of this year were £410 millions, and 
British exports to the United States £21 millions, leaving 
an adverse balance of nearly £390 millions. But we have to 
pay (in our currency) about 25 shillings for a pound’s worth 
of goods in America. If the exchange were raised to par 
the value of our imports excess with U.S.A. would decline 
by over 20 per cent. But exchange depression is, of course, 
the effect than the cause of the adverse trade 
balance. seems to be growing in _ favor 
of an International Financial Conference to concert measures 
to stabilize exchanges and check currency expansion. But, 
as charity begins at home, one may welcome the establish- 
ment of a strong committee of business men and economic 
experts in London for the formation of a “ Sound Currency 
Association,’ and I should like to see, as the first piece of 
propaganda of this body, a pamphlet setting out in parallel 
columns the recommendations of the Cunliffe Commitiee of 
the measures necessary for a return to a sound basis, and 
the actual record of our rulers on these matters since the 
Armistice. The actual facts of increased inflation of currency 
and credit and continued Government borrowing would con- 
trast very strikingly with the proposals (which the Cunliffe 
Committee rightly held to be vital and indispensable) for 
currency contraction and cessation of borrowing and a return 
to the gold standard. The weakness of the American 
exchange has led to some curiosity as to the amount of 
American dollar securities still held in this country. The 
recent report of the American Dollar Secuiities Committee 
shows that the Treasury obtained possession during the war 
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of American dollar securities to the value of £250 millions. 
Of these 71 per cent. were purchased for re-sale in New 
York. The remaining 29 per cent., or £72 millions’ worth, 
remain in possession in this country. There the iniormation 
contained in the report stops. But i understand, on 
excellent authority, that the whole of these remaining dollar 
securities are still in the hands of the Treasury. That does 
not mean, however, that the Treasury is in a position to 
use them at will for exchange manipulaticn or any other 
purpose, for a very large proportion is already pledged as 
collateral for credits obtained in the United States. 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OL. 

It is a truism that the sound investor is frequently 
a person who watches the vagaries of speculative markets 
with longing eyes and a heart too timid to allow him to 
participate. Such an investor, clinging with sound intuitioi 
to unimpeachable securities, yet dazzled by the lures of the 
possibilities of oil, may be excused for making a compromise 
with himself by taking an interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. This Company has shown a rapid progress from 
a net loss of £26,700 in 1913-14 to a net profit in 1918-19 of 
£2,010,000, and the Chairman, at the annual meeting last 
Monday, expressed every confidence of greatly increased 
prosperity, a prophecy well supported by the general appear- 
ance of the outlook. The quotations of the shares are, of 
course, already more or less adjusted to the position and to 
market expectations, so that a would-be purchaser has not 
the excitement of buying for an old song what may or may 
not become very valuable. But he has compensation in 
seeing that the Government thought well enough of the 
prospects to subscribe for £3,000,000 of the ordinary shares 
issued last week. The connection of the Government with 
the Company does not, of course, constitute any actual 
guarantee, but it lends a suggestion of security which, when 
combined with yields now obtainable on the Company’s 
securities, and with the undeniably favorable outlook, makes 
an investment here worth considering. The 6 per cent. 
participating preference stock yields, at present prices and 
at latest rates of distribution, £6 8s. per cent., and the 
5 per cent. debentures £5 13s. per cent. The latter are not 
particularly attractive, but the preference shares are worth 
considering as an investment to vary a list of gilt-edged 
holdings. 

Some New Issues. 

In spite of the fact that conditions are far less favor- 
able than they were a week or two ago for the successful 
flotation of new issues, the number of competitors in the 
new capital market remains very high. That the public 
appetite for new offers is somewhat satiated is shown by 
the announcements that the underwriters of the recent 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Newcastle Electric Supply issues 
were left with considerable portions on their hands. When 
such conditions manifest themselves, the would-be subscriber 
to new issues has a new question to consider over and above 
all the other conundrums that the modern prospectus sets 
him. He has to consider whether, with the possibility of 
the public hanging back, he is not likely to be able to obtain 
the shares he is thinking of subscribing to at a depreciated 
price on the Stock Exchange scon after the list closes. On 
the other hand, the nature of the public response to an 
issue, which often depends on many extraneous influences, 
does not affect the intrinsic merits of a proposition as an 
investment. It is impessible in a brief space to deal with 
all the issues now appearing. But out of this week’s issues 
I should pick out for conimendation to my readers the 74 
per cent. cumulative preference shares of the London 
Electric Wire Company & Smith’s Ltd. They are a well- 
secured and thoroughly sound industrial preference, and the 
prospectus in which they are offered is a model of clear and 
full information. The London Maritime Investment issue 
may appeal to those who wish to deal in shipping shares, 
but prefer to submit to experienced minds the task of 
choosing their investments and spreading their risks. The 
Marconi offer to shareholders only is attractive enough to 
assure a ready response. 


L. J. BR. 








